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TO.  THE 


U E E N. 

...  / 

M A D A M, 

./Vs  your  Majefty  condefcend- 
ed  to  look  into  the  following  papers, 
when  they  were  in  manufcript ; I 
hoped  You  would  not  think  it  pre- 
fumption  in  me  to  afk  your  royal 
peTmiffion  to  prefent  them  to  You 

in  their  more  improved  date : and 
it  gave  me  peculiar  pleafure  to  afk 
this  permiflion  through  the  media- 
tion of  a Lady,  whofe  very  refped> 
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able  character,  and  revered  age  (then 
bowing  tinder  one  of  the  fevereft  of 
God’s  difpenfations)  the  King  and 
your  Majefty  took  under  your  pro- 
tection ; and  with  an  amiable  atten- 
tion, perhaps  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  royalty,  have  made  that  pro- 
tection much  lefs  valuable,  even  in 
it’s  bounty,  than  in  that  eafy  grace, 
which  accompanies  it ; and  which, 
in  the  fame  moment,  confers,  and 
annihilates,  the  obligation. 

That  your  Majefties  may  be  long 
preferved  to  enjoy  the  elegant  amufe- 
ment  of  the  polite  arts,  which  You 
are  fo  ready  to  incourage ; and  the 

heart- 
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heart-felt  fatisfa&ion  of  the  fublimeft 
virtues,  which  You  thus  exemplify, 
is  the  fincere  prayer  of, 

MADAM, 

Your  Majesty’s  moll  refpe&ful, 
moll  obedient, 

and  very  humble  fervant, 

William  Gilpin* 

b a 


PREFACE. 


? M 'H  H E following  obfervations  on  various 
I fcenes  of  Englifh  landfcape,  were  writ- 
ten about  thirteen  years  ago.  They 
were  at  firft  thrown  together*  warm  from  the 
fubjedt,  each  evening,  after  the  fcene  of  the 
day  had  been  prefented ; and  in  a moment  of 
more  leifure,  were  corrected,  and  put  into  form 
— but  merely  for  the  amufement  of  the  writer 
himfelf  • who  had  not,  in  truth,  at  that  time, 
the  lead:  idea  of  their  being  able  to  furnifh 
amufement  to  any  body  elfe.  A few  only  of 
his  friends  faw  them.  One  of  them  however 
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faw  them  with  fo  partial  an  eye,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  mention  them  to  the  public*.  This 
raifed  the  curiofity  of  many ; and  laid  the  au- 
thor under  the  neceflity  of  producing  his  papers 
to  a wider  circle : but  dill  without  any  deiign 
of  publifhing  them.  A fenfe  of  their  imper- 
fections 5 and  of  the  many  difficulties,  in  which 
fuch  a work,  would  engage  him,  prevented 
any  intention  of  that  kind. 

Among  others,  who  defired  to  fee  them,  was 
the  late  duchefs  dowager  of  Portland ; a lady, 
of  whofe  fuperior  charader  the  world  is  weU 
informed.  Having  feen  them  foon  after  tney 
were  written,  and  a lecond  time  after  an  inter- 
val of  feven,  or  eight  years,  her  Grace  preffed 
the  author  to  print  them;  mofc  obligingly 
offering  to  facilitate  an  expenfive  publication  by 
contributing  largely  to  a fubfcription.  Tho 
the  author  chofe  to  decline  that  mode  of  publi- 
cation, yet  the  duchefs’ s perfuafion  was  among 
bis  principal  inducements  to  prepare  his  papeis 


* -sMafon’s  memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  377. 
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for  the  public.  The  prefs-work  was  about 
half  completed  at  the  time  of  her  Grace’s  death. 

But  tho  this  work  hath  been  thus  flattered; 
and  hath  received  conflderable  improvements, 
both  from  the  author  himfelf,  during  the  many 
years  it  has  lain  by  him ; and  from  feveral  of 
his  ingenious  friends ; yet  ftill  he  offers  it  to 
the  public  with  apprehenflon. 

His  apprehenflon  is  firfl:  grounded  on  the 
inadequate  time  he  had  to  employ  in  making 
obfervations  on  the  feveral  landfcapes  he  has 
defcribed.  No  one  can  paint  a country 
properly,  unlefs  he  hath  feen  it  in  various 
lights.  The  following  defcriptions  are  faithful 
copies,  it  is  hoped,  of  each  fcene,  under  the  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  it  appeared,  at  the  time 
it  was  defcribed.  But  he,  who  {hould  fee  any 
one  fcene,  as  it  is  differently  affedted  by  a lower-* 
ing  iky,  or  a bright  one,  might  probably 
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fee  two  *very  different  landfcapes.  He  might 
not  only  fee  distances  blotted  out;  or  fplen- 
didly  exhibited:  but  he  might  even  fee  va- 
riations produced  in  the  very  objects  thern- 
felves;  and  that  merely  from  the  different 
times  of  the  day,  in  which  they  were  ex- 
amined. The  fummit  of  a mountain,  for 
inftance,  which  in  a morning  appears  round, 
may  difeover,  wThen  enlightened  by  an  evening 
ray,  a double  top.  Rocks,  and  woods  take 
different  fhapes  from  the  different  directions 
of  light;  while  the  hues  and  tints  of  objeCts 
(on  which  their  effeCt,  in  a great  meafure, 
depends)  are  continually  changing.  Nay  we 
fometimes  fee  (in  a mountainous  country  efpe- 
cially)  a variation  of  light  alter  the  whole 
difpoftion  of  a landfcape.  In  a warm  fun- 
fhine  the  purple  hills  may  fkirt  the  horizon, 
and  appear  broken  into  numberlefs  pleafing 
forms:  but  under  a fullen  fky  a total  change 
may  be  produced  : the  diftant  mountains, 
and  all  their  beautiful  projections  may  dis- 
appear, and  their  place  be  occupied  by  a dead 
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fiat.  All  the  author  could  do  to  obviate 
difficulties  of  this  kind,  was  to  fpecify  in 
general,  under  what  kind  of  light  and 
weather,  the  feveral  landfcapes  he  faw,  were 
exhibited. 

In  his  views  of  lake-fcenery  indeed  (which 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  following  work) 
he  has  lefs  caufe  to  fear ; and  offers  his  obfer- 
vations  with  more  confidence.  Among  thefe 
fcenes  he  refled  fome  time : and  tho  he  faw 
each  fcene  but  once;  yet  as  he  fpent  near  a 
week  among  them,  he  faw  fo  much  of  their 
varieties,  that  he  cGuld  make  allowances  for  the 
effe&s  of  light  and  weather ; and  could  fpeak 
of  them,  in  general,  with  more  precifion. 

He  is  under  another  apprehenfion  from  the 
variations,  which  time , as  well  as  < weather , 
produces  in  fcencry.  Even  the  wild  features  of 
nature  fuffer  continual  change  from  various 
caufes — inclofures — canals quarries build- 

ings— -and,  above  all,  from  the  growth,  or 

de- 
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deftrudion,  of  timber.  And  if  the  wild  fcenes 
of  nature  fuffer  change ; how  much  more  may 
we  exped  to  obferve  it  in  the  improvement  of 
particular  places,  which  are  profeffedly  alter- 
ing with  the  talle,  or  fancy  of  their  owners  ? 
Few  of  thefe  fcenes  continue  long  the  fame. 
The  growth  of  trees,  and  fhrubs  is  continually 
making  changes  in  them,  even  in  a natural 
courfe.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that  many  of 
the  embelliihed  fcenes,  defcribed  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  are  now  totally  changed ; and  that 
the  author  hath  rather  exhibited  a hiflory  of 
the  pad:,  than  a reprefentation  of  the  prefent. 
Thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  bring  a ihrub  to 
perfection.  After  that  period,  if  the  knife  be 
not  freely  ufed,  a fhrubbery,  from  mere  natural 
caufes,  will  of  itfelf  decay. 

Lake-fcenery,  it  is  true,  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to 
change.  The  broader  the  features  are,  the  lefs 
they  will  vary.  Water,  which  makes  the 
grand  part  of  this  kind  of  fcenery,  remains  un- 
altered by  time  : and  the  rocks,  and  mountains, 
which  inviron  the  lake,  are  as  little  fubjed  to 

variation. 
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variation,  as  any  of  the  materials  of  landfcape 
can  be.  Wood  is  the  only  feature,  which  can 
have  fuffered  any  confiderable  change.  In  this 
indeed  great  devaluation  hath  been  made  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  northern  lakes,  efpecially  in  that 
of  Kefwick. 

Thofe  beautiful  fcenes  produced  formerly 
great  quantities  of  valuable  timber ; which 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  inriched 
it’s  lofty  fkreens.  But  after  the  rebellion  of 
the  year  1715;  thefe  lands,  together  with  all 
the  other  eftates  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown ; 
and  were  given  by  George  I.  to  increafe  the 
endowment  of  Greenwich-hofpital ; the  trus- 
tees of  which  immediately  fold,  and  cut  down, 
almoft  all  the  timber. 

Before  this  depredation,  the  lake  of  Kefwick 
was  a glorious  fcene.  No  One  however  now 
remembers  it  in  it’s  fplendor.  Since  that  time 
it  hath  fuffered  little  change.  Yet  fome  it 
hath  Suffered.  Two  woods,  neither  of  them 
inconfiderable,  on  the  two  oppofite  iides  of  the 
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lake,  one  belonging  to  the  Derwentwater  eftate, 
the  other  to  lord  Egremont,  have  been  de- 
itroyed.  The  author  ufes  the  word  defir  eyed, 
becaufe  of  the  barbarous  method  of  cutting 
timber,  which  prevails  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. In  the  fouth  of  England  the  proprietor 
fends  an  experienced  furveyor  into  his  woods, 
who  marks  fuch  timber  as  is  fit  for  the  axe ; 
leaving  all  the  young  thriving  trees  behind. 
The  wood  therefore,  if  fenced,  foon  rears 
again  its  ancient  honours,  and  becomes  a pe- 
rennial nurfery.  In  the  north  it  is  otherwife. 
There  the  merchant  agrees  for  the  wood  alto- 
gether as  it  Hands  ; and  the  proprietor,  for  the 
lake  of  a prefent  advantage,  fuffers  him  to  lay 
the  whole  hat.  Nothing  but  a copfe  fprings 
up  in  its  room;  and  all  fucceffion  of  timber 
is  prevented.  This  hath  operated,  among  other 
caufes,  in  the  general  deflrudtion  of  timber  in 
the  northern  counties. 

The  author  believes  the  lake  of  Kefwick 
hath  fuffered  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  depre- 
dations mice  the  following  remarks  were  made : 

but 
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bat  as  he  is  informed  the  underwood  hath  in- 
creafed  confidently,  and  hath  in  many  parts 
added  fome  degree  of  richnefs  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  promontaries  around  the  lake;*  he 
is  not  apprehenlive,  that  any  changes,  in  fo 
fhort  an  interval,  can  in  any  material  way 
affedt  his  defcriptions.  It  is  true1,  there  will 
ever  be  a great  difference  between  the  grandeur 
of  a wood,  and  the  poverty  of  a copfe;  and 
on  the  fpot  it  will  be  evident  enough  : but  in 
all  the  diftances  of  thefe  extenfive  views,  it 
will  not  fo  eafily  be  obferved. 

Another  ground  of  the  author’s  apprchen- 
fion,  is,  that  he  may  be  thought  too  fevere 
in  his  Strictures  on  fcenes  of  art . The  grand 
natural  fcene,  will  always  appear  fo  fuperior 
to  the  embellifhed  artificial  one ; that  the  pic- 
turefque  eye  in  contemplating  the  former,  will 
be  too  apt  to  look  contemptuously  on  the 
latter.  This  is  juft  as  arrogant,  as  to  defpife 
a propriety,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  claffed  with 
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a cardinal  virtue.  Each  mode  of  fcenery  hath 
it’s  ftation.  A wild  foreft  fcene  contiguous  to 
a noble  manfion,  would  be  juft  as  abfurd ; 
as  an  embellished  one,  in  the  midfl  of  a foreft. 

A houfe  is  an  artificial  object ; and  the 
fcenery  around  it,  mufii  in  fome  degree,  par- 
take of  art . Propriety  requires  it : conve- 
nience demands  it.  But  if  it  partake  of  art , 
as  allied  to  the  manfion ; it  fhould  alfo  partake 
of  nature , as  allied  to  the  country.  It  has 
therefore  two  characters  to  fupport ; and  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  connecting  thread  between 
the  regularity  of  the  houfe,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  natural  fcene.  Thefe  two  characters 
it  ihould  ever  have  in  view. 

Under  this  regulation,  the  buiinefs  of  the 
embellifhed  fcene,  is  to  make  every  thing  con- 
venient, and  comfortable  around  the  houfe — to 
remove  offenlive  objects,  and  to  add  a pleating 
foreground  to  the  diftance.  II  there  be  no 
diftance,  it  mull  depend  the  more  on  it’s  own 
beauties.  But  till,  in  every  circumftance, 
it  mull  well  obferve  it’s  double  character; 
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and  diicover  as  much  of  the  fimplici ty  of 
nature,  as  is  confident  with  it’s  artificial  al- 
liance. If  the  fcene  be  large,  it  throws  off 
art,  by  degrees,  the  more  it  recedes  from  the 
manfion,  and  approaches  the  country. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  well  admit  the  em- 
bellished fcene  among  objedts  purely  piffiurefque. 
It  is  too  trim,  and  neat  for  the  pencil ; which 
ever  delights  in  the  bold,  free,  negligent  ilrokes, 
and  roughnefies  of  nature — abhorring,  in  it's 
wild  fallies,  the  leail  intrufion  of  art — or  how- 
ever allowing  only  the  admifiion  of  fuch  ob- 
jects, as  have  about  them  the  carelefsnefs,  the 
fimplicity,  and  the  freedom  of  nature.  Such  in 
a particular  manner  are  ruins.  Objedts  indeed 
of  a more  formal  kind,  as  buildings,  and  ihip- 
ping,  are  Suffered — fometimes  for  the  fake  of 
contrail — and  fometimes  for  the  pleafing  ideas 
they  excite : but  as  objects  of  pidturefque  beauty, 
we  utterly  rejedt  them,  till  they  have  depofited 
all  their  fquare  formalities.  The  building  muft 
be  thrown  into  perfpedtive;  the  ihip  fore- 
ihortened,  and  it’s  fails  varied,  before  they 
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muft  prefame  to  attraCt  the  notice  of  the 
piCturefque  eye. 

The  embellished  fcene  hath  Still  more  of 
this  formal  mixture.  But  tho  it  is  not 
enough  marked  with  the  bold,  free  characters 
of  nature,  to  be  purely  piCturefque ; it  is  Hill, 
under  it’s  proper  regulations,  a very  beautiful 
fpecies  of  landfcape.  It  hath  beauties  peculiar 
to  itfelf;  and  if  it  ailonifh  us  not  with  grandeur, 
and  fublimity;  it  pleafes  with  fymmetry,  and 
elegance. 

In  the  body  of  his  book,  the  author  hath 
ventured  to  call  the  embellijhed fcejie , one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Englifh  landfcape*.  But 
we  muft  Hill  lament,  that  this  beautiful  mode 
of  compofition,  is  oftener  aimed  at,  than  at- 
tained. It’s  double  alliance  with  art,  and 
nature,  is  rarely  obferved  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality. Ambitious  ornaments  generally  take 
the  lead;  and  nature  is  left  behind. 


* See  page  9. 
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Where  little  improprieties  offend,  they  are 
readily  paffed  over.  But  where  the  offence 
againfl  nature  becomes  capital,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
reprefs  indignation. 

In  fo  extenfive  a tour  as  the  following  pages 
contain,  it  mufl  be  fuppofed,  that  a variety  of 
very  difgufting  fcenes  of  this  kind  would  occur 
- — Scenes,  in  which  nature  was  forced — in  which 
fhe  was  arrayed  in  alien  beauties — of  overloaded 
with  tawdry  ornaments.  In  truth,  fuch  fcenes 
often  did  occur.  But  the  author,  however 
levere  he  may  be  thought,  hath  endeavoured 
to  proceed  on  principles,  which  he  hoped  could 
not  reafonably  give  offence.  He  fludioufly 
checked  all  feverity  of  criticifin,  where  the  im- 
prover Jiill  enjoyed  his  fcene . It  would  have 

hurt  him  to  have  difttlrbed  the  innocent , (tho 
perhaps  tajielefs, ) amufements  of  any  one. 
Tho  he  fhould  not  have  chofen  to  fpeak  fenti- 
mcnts  not  his  own : yet  he  could  always  be 
filent ; or  look  afide,  where  he  did  not  with  to 
examine.  But  where  the  improver  of  the  fcene 
was  dead,  efpecially  when  his  works  were 
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publijhed,  by  being  thrown  open  to  curiofity; 
the  author  thought  himfelf  at  perfect  liberty. 
All  fuch  fcenes  he  confidered  as  fair  game.  He 
hath  without  fcruple  therefore  remarked  freely 
upon  them;  and  hath  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  many  ftrange  errors,  and  abfurdities,  to 
which  an  inattention  to  nature  hath  given  birth : 

■ - quorum,  velut  segri  fomnia,  van* 

Finguntur  fpecies : ut  nec  pes,  nec  caput  uni 
Reddatur  form*  

But  even  here  he  hath  avoided  all  general , 
unmarked  cenfure,  which  he  conliders  as  the 
garb  of  Jlander.  He  hath  always  accompanied 
his  criticifms  with  reafons  -3  and  if  the  reafon 
have  no  force,  the  criticifm  falls  of  courfe. 

It  may  be  objected  perhaps,  that  the  author 
hath  wrought  up  many  of  his  defcriptions,  in 
the  following  work,  higher,  than  the  limpli- 
city  of  profaic  language  may  allow.  Simplicity, 
no  doubt,  is  the  foundation  of  beauty  in  every 
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fpecies  of  compofition : but  the  fimplicity  of 
a familiar  letter  differs  from  the  fimplicity  of 
hiftory;  and  the  fimplicity  of  a poem,  from 
the  fimplicity  of  both— that  is,  one  work  may 
be  more  highly  coloured  than  another;  and 
wrought  up  with  warmer  language,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  images.  Now  the  following 
work,  at  lead:  the  defcriptive  parts  of  it,  ap- 
proach as  near  the  idea  of  poetic  compofition, 
as  any  kind  of  profaic  writing  can  do.  It  is 
the  aim  of  piffurefque  description  to  bring  the 
images  of  nature,  as  forcibly,  and  as  clofely  to 
the  eye,  as  it  can ; and  this  mud:  often  be  done 
by  high-colouring ; which  this  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition demands.  By  high-colouring  is  not 
meant  a firing  of  rapturous  epithets , (which  is 
the  feebled:  mode  of  defcription)  but  an  attempt 
to  analize  the  views  of  nature — to  open  their  fe- 
veral  parts,  in  order  to  fhew  the  effedt  of  a whole— 
to  mark  their  tints,  and  varied  lights — and  to 
exp  refs  all  this  detail  in  terms  as  appropriate,  and 
yet  as  vivid,  as  poffible.  In  attempting  this, 
if  the  language  be  forced,  and  inflated,  no  doubt 

it 
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it  is  the  juft  object  of  c~iticifm : but  if,  tho 
highly  coloured,  it  keep  within  the 

Defcriptas  vices,  operifque  colores, 

it  may  be  hoped,  it  will  efcape  cenfure. 

The  author  fears  too,  he  may  be  called  on 
to  apologize  for  the  many  digrefiions  he  hath 
made.  But  if  in  this  point  he  hath  erred  j he 
hath  erred  with  his  beft  judgment.  Whether 
Jiis  work  be  confidered  as  didactic,  or  defcrip- 
tive  (as  in  fad  it  is  intended  to  be  a fpecies 
between  both)  he  thought  it  wanted  fome  little 
occafional  relief.  Travelling  continually  among 
rocks,  and  mountains ; hills,  and  vallies ; and 
remarking  upon  them,  he  feared  might  be 
tedious : and  therefore,  when  any  obfervations, 
anecdote,  or  hiftory,  grew  naturally  from  his 
fubjed,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  advantage  of 
it ; and  draw  the  reader  a little  afide,  that  he 
might  return  to  the  principal  objed  with  lefs 
fatiety.  This  too  is  poetic  licence.  What  m 

argu- 
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argument  would  be  abfurd  ; in  works  of  amufe- 
ment  may  be  neceffary.  If  any  of  thefe  di- 
greffions  however  fhould  appear  forced — out 
of  place — or  unconnected  with  the  fubjeCt  ; 
for  them  he  wifhes  to  apologize. 

The  author  hopes  no  one  will  be  fo  fevere, 
as  to  think  a work  of  this  kind  (tho  a work 
only  of  amufement)  inconfiftent  with  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  a clergyman.  He  means  not  to 
addrefs  himfelf  to  the  lax  notions  of  the  age; 
to  which  he  is  no  way  apprehenfive  of  giving 
offence : but  he  fhould  be  forry  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  mofl  ferious.  How  far  field 
/ports,  and  a variety  of  other  diverfions,  which 
may  be  proper  in  fome  ftations,  are  quite  agreeable 
to  the  clerical  one,  is  a fubjeCt  he  means  not 
to  difcufs : Yet  furely  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
in  every  fhape,  is  allowable ; and  affords  amufe- 
ment, which  the  feverofl  cannot  well  repre- 
hend — -the  ffudy  of  the  heavens— of  the  earth — 
of  the  field — of  the  garden,  it’s  productions, 
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fruits,  and  flowers — of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
containing  fuch  amazing  ftores  of  curiofity— - 
and  of  animal  life,  through  all  it’s  aftonilhing 
varieties,  even  to  the  fhell,  and  the  infedh 
Among  thefe  objects  of  rational  amufement, 
may  we  not  enumerate  alfo  the  beautiful  ap^ 
pearances  of  the  face  of  nature  ? 

The  ground  indeed,  which  the  author  hath 
taken,  that  of  examining  landfcape  by  the  rules 
of  piffurefque  beauty , feems  rather  a deviation 
irom  nature  to  art . Yet,  in  fadl,  it  is  not  lo: 
for  the  rules  of  piffiurefque  beauty , we  know, 
are  drawn  from  nature : fo  that  to  examine  the 
face  of  nature  by  thefe  rules,  is  no  more  than 
to  examine  nature  by  her  own  moft  beautiful 
exertions.  Thus  Shakefpear: 

———There  is  an  art. 

Which  does  mend  Nature* — change  it  rather  : but 
That  art  itfelf  is  Nature  -- 

The  author  however  hopes,  he  fhould  not 
greatly  err,  if  he  allowed  alfo  the  amufements 
furmfhed  by  the  three  lifter-arts,  to  be  all  very 
conn  if  rit  with  the  ftribteft  rules  of  the  clerical 
pruieflion.  The  only  danger  is,  left  the  amufe- 
ment 
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merit — the  fafcinating  amufement — ftiould  prefs 
on  improperly,  and  interfere  too  much  with 
the  employment . 

In  a little  work  of  the  pi&urefque  kind*, 
which  the  author  printed  about  three  years  ago, 
he  gave  feveral  drawings  under  the  character 
of  portraits ; rather  induced  by  the  partiality 
of  his  friends,  than  his  own  judgment.  He 
was  fenfible,  that  iketches  taken  in  the  hafty 
manner,  in  which  thofe  were  taken,  could  not 
pretend  to  the  accuracy  neceffary  in  portrait. 
He  endeavoured  however  to  guard  his  readers 
again  ft  confidering  them  as  fuch,  by  faying, 
they  meant  only  to  give  fome  idea  cf  the  general 
ejj'eft  of  a fcene ; but  in  no  degree  to  mark  the 
feveral  pidlurefqiie , and  ornamental  particulars , 
of  which  it  is  compofed.  But  he  himfelf  thought  j 
and  fo,  he  doubts  not,  did  the  public,  that 
this  was  an  infufficient  apology : for  they  were 


• Obfervations  on  the  River  Wye  and  feveral  parts  of 
South  Wales. 
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certainly  not  accurate  enough  to  give  even  the 
general  effefi  of  a fcene . 

In  the  drawings  prefented  in  this  work,  he 
hath  followed  more  his  own  judgment.  Ex- 
cept a few,  he  hath  given  nothing,  that  pre- 
tends to  the  name  of  portrait ; fenfible,  that 
the  hafty  drawings  he  made  in  this  tour,  (which 
were  certainly  made  without  any  intention  of 
publication,)  did  not  deferve  it.  Indeed  Mr, 
Farington’s  prints  render  any  other  portraits 
of  the  lakes  unneceffary.  They  are  by  far,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  the  mod:  accurate,  and 
beautiful  views  of  that  romantic  country,  which 
he  hath  feen.  The  fall  of  Lodoar;  and  the 
view  of  Derwentwater,  with  the  mountain  of 
Skiddaw  as  a back-ground,  from  Brandelow 

woods,  are  particularly  fine. The  principal 

drawings  which  are  preferved  in  the  following 
work,  are  of  two  kinds. 

One  kind  is  meant  to  illuflrate  and  explain 
pifiurefque  ideas.  This  indeed  may  be  con- 
fiaered  among  the  mod:  ufeful  aids  of  the  pen- 
cil. Ime lie  final  ideas  it  cannot  reach:  but 
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piCturefque  ideas  are  all  cloathed  in  bodily  forms ; 
and  may  often  be  explained  better  by  a few 
ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  than  by  a volume  of  the 
mod:  laboured  defcription. 

The  other  fort  of  drawings  is  meant  to 
characterize  the  countries , through  which  the 
reader  is  carried.  The  ideas  are  taken  from 
the  general  face  of  the  country ; not  from  any 
particular  fcene.  And  indeed  this  may  per- 
haps be  the  mod:  ufeful  way  of  conveying  local 
ideas.  For  a portrait  characterizes  only  a fingle 
Jpot.  The  idea  mud:  be  relinquifhed,  as  foon 
as  the  place  is  palfed.  But  fuch  imaginary 
views  as  give  a general  idea  of  a country , fpread 
themfelves  more  diffufely ; and  are  carried,  in 
the  reader’s  imagination,  through  the  whole 
defcription . 

But  whatever  becomes  of  their  utility , they 
are  beyond  all  doubt,  the  rnofi  piCturefque  kind 
of  drawings.  Portraits  may  be  faithful : but 
they  are  rarely  in  every  part  beautiful.  The 
diftance  may  be  fine — the  ruin  may  be  elegant ; 
yet  will  there  always  be  fome  awkwardnefs,  in 
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one  part  or  other,  which  you  would  wifh  to 
remove.  But  truth  forbids.  If  you  are  de- 
ter mined  to  call  nothing  a portrait , but  what 
is  exactly  copied  from  nature,  you  muft  take 
it  as  it  is ; good  and  bad ; and  make  the  belt 
of  it. 

The  fad  is,  you  may  often  find  a beautiful  dif- 
tance . Remote  objeds,  tho  fometimes  awkward, 
do  not  always  ftrike  the  eye  with  their  awkward- 
neffes.  The  obfcurity,  occafioned  by  the  in- 
tervening medium,  foftens  each  line,  or  tint,  that 
is  harfh,  or  difcordant.  But  as  the  landfcape 
advances  on  the  eye , the  deformity  grows  more 
apparent;  and  on  the  fore -ground , objeds  are 
lo  magnified,  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed,  if  they 
do  not  in  fome  part,  offend.  Their  features 
become  then  fo  firong,  that  if  they  be  not 
beautiful,  they  are  difgufting. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  works  from 
imagination — that  is,  he  who  culls  from  na- 
ture the  moil  beautiful  parts  of  her  produdions 
*— a diflance  here ; and  there  a fore-ground — 
combines  them  artificially ; and  removing  every 

thing 
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thing  offenftve,  admits  only  fuch  parts,  as  arc 
congruous,  and  beautiful ; will  in  all  probability, 
make  a much  better  landfcape,  than  he  who 
takes  all  as  it  comes ; and  without  fele&ing 
beauties,  copies  only  what  he  fees  prefented  in 
each  particular  fcene. 

But  you  with  for  the  reprefen tation  of  fome 
particular  fcene.  It  is  truth  you  delire,  and  not 
fi&ion. 

Who  objects  ? But  even  here  you  mud: 
allow  a little  to  the  imagination,  or  your  fcene 
will  probably  never  pleafe.  What  is  it  that 
you  admire  ? Is  it  the  fpot  you  ft  and  on  ? Or, 
is  it  the  grandeur  of  fome  lake — a cove  of  moun- 
tains— an  inriched  diftance — the  windings  of  a 
noble  river — or  fome  other  exhibition,  which 
is  in  fadt  much  to  be  admired?  This  noble 
fcene,  whatever  it  is,  you  with  to  fee  fet  off  to 
the  bed  advantage.  In  order  therefore  to  give 
this  advantage  to  the  part  you  admire,  you 
mud  allow  your  artid  to  take  fome  liberty  with 
the  ground  he  ftands  on ; which  is  evidently  not 

the 
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the  part  you  admire;  and  probably  abounds- 
with  deformities. 

It  is  not  meant  to  give  him  licence  inflead  of 
liberty.  Of  the  grand  exhibition  before  him, 
which  is  the  portrait  you  want,  he  mult  take 
a faithful  copy.  If  it  prefent  any  firiking  de- 
formity, it  is  not  a fubjedt  for  the  pencil : 
it  fhould  be  relinquilhed.  But  if  it  be  pure  in 
all  it’s  parts,  the  fore-ground  fhould  be  made 
equal  to  it.  Yet  nothing  fhould  be  introduced 
alien  to  the  fcene  prefented.  Such  alterations 
only  your  artift  fhould  make,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  allows,  and  the  beauty  of  compolition 
requires.  Trees  he  may  generally  plant,  or 
remove,  at  pleafure.  If  a withered  flump  fuit 
the  form  of  his  landfcape  better  than  the  fpread- 
ing  oak,  which  he  finds  in  nature,  he  may 
make  the  exchange — or  he  may  make  it,  if 
he  wifh  for  a fpreading  oak,  where  he  finds  a 
withered  trunk:  He  has  no  right,  we  allow, 
to  add  a magnificent  caflle — an  impending 
rock — or  a river,  to  adorn  his  fore-ground. 
Thefe  are  new  features . But  he  may  certainly 

break 
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break  an  ill-formed  hillock;  and  fhovel  the 
earth  about  him,  as  he  pleafes,  without  offence. 
He  may  pull  up  a piece  of  awkward  paling — 
he  may  throw  down  a cottage— -he  may  even, 
turn  the  courfe  of  a road,  or  a river,  a few 
yards  on  this  fide,  or  that.  Thefe  trivial  al- 
terations may  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  his 
compofition;  and  yet  they  interfere  not  with 
the  truth  of  portrait.  Mofl  of  thefe  things 
may  in  faB  be  altered  to-morrow;  tho  they 
difguft  to-day.  The  road  and  the  river,  it  is 
true,  keep  their  ftation : but  the  change  you 
■defire,  is  fo  trifling ; that  the  eye  of  truth  can 
never  be  offended;  tho  the  pi&urefque  eye 
may  be  exceedingly  gratified.  There  is  a very 
beautiful  feene  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  near 
Perth,  which  in  compofition  is  corre&ly  pic- 
turefque;  except  only  that  the  river  forming 
two  parallel  lines  with  the  fides  of  the  picture, 
enters  the  fore-ground  at  right  angles.  So 
offenfive  a form  could  not  but  injure  the  beauty 
of  any  landfcape.  Would  the  truth  of  portrait 
be  injured,  in  painting  this  fubjeft,  if  trees 

were 
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were  planted  to  hide  the  deformity ; or  a fmall 
turn  given  to  the  river,  to  break  it’s  t iifgud- 
ing  regularity  ? 

The  author  means  not  however  to  od  er  the 
portraits , and  illufirations  he  hath  here  given, 
as  perfe<3  examples  of  the  principles  he  hath 
laid  down.  It  is  a difficult  matter  for  any 
artifl  (at  lead,  who  does  not  claim  as  a pro- 
feffional  man)  to  reach  his  own  ideas . Wh  at  he 
reprefents  will  ever  fall  fhort  of  what  he  ima- 
gines. With  regard  to  figures  particularly,  the 
author  wiihes  to  premife,  that  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume  (page 
43,  &c.)  are  here  little  obferved.  Thofe 
remarks  were  chiefly  intended  for  works  in 
a larger  dyle.  Figures  on  fo  fmall  a fcale  as 
thefe,  are  not  capable  of  receiving  character. 
They  are  at  bed  only  what  he  calls  pittic- 
refque  appendages . 

Befides,  the  reprefentations  here  given  ha\fe 
again  fudained  a lofs  by  going  through  a trans- 
lation in  fo  rough  rand  unmanageable  a lan- 
guage,  as  that  of  brafs,  and  aquafortis.  The 

mode 
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mode  of  etching  chofen,  is  the  newly  invented 
one  of  aqua-tinta ; which  is  certainly  the 
fofteft,  and  comes  the  neareft  to  the  idea  of 
drawing.  But  this  Ipecies  of  etching  itfelf, 
tho  even  managed  by  a mafterly  hand,  is  fub- 
jedt  to  great  inconveniences ; efpecially  when 
a large  number  of  prints  are  taken  from 
one  plate.  It  is  impoflible  to  make  lights 
graduate  as  they  ought — to  keep  diftances  pure 
— and  to  give  thofe  ftrong  charadteriftic  touches 
to  objedts,  which  may  be  done  with  a brufh 
in  drawing.  Unavoidable  defedls  however  the 
candid  will  excufe ; and  may  reft  aftiired,  that 
the  author  took  all  the  pains  he  could,  by 
corredting  the  proofs,  to  make  the  plates, 
what  he  wifhed  them. 
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SECTION  I. 

BEFORE  we  make  any  observations  on  the 
pi&urefque  beauty  of  particular  places, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  a flight  view 
of  thofe  great  features,  on  which  pi&urefque 
beauty  in  landfcape  lo  much  depends. 

Almofl:  the  whole  of  the  wejiern  coalb  of 
England  is  mountainous,  and  rocky:  and,  as 
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it  approaches  the  fea,  it  is  often  fcooped  into 
large  bays,  and  inlets,  invironed  by  promonto- 
ries. 

On  the  eajlern  fide,  the  coaft  confifts  chiefly 
of  low,  flat,  fandy  fhores ; from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  as  far  as  Scarborough  in  York- 
fliire ; where  the  coaft  firft  becomes  rocky. 
At  this  point,  it  deviates  fo  much  from  the 
general  character,  it  has  thus  far  maintained; 
that  the  river  Derwent,  which  rifes  very  near 
the  fea,  inftead  of  entering  it  direCtly,  retires 
from  it;  and  joins  the  Humber,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles. From  Scarborough 

the  eaftern  coaft  affumes  the  character  of  the 
weftern ; and  is  more  or  lefs  rocky,  as  far  as 
the  Tweed. 

The  fouthern  coaft,  lying  between  countries 
of  fuch  different  characters,  participates  of  both. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  great  bounda- 
ries of  England. 

If  we  leave  the  coaft,  and  take  a view  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  the 
fouthern  counties  much  varied  with  hill  and 
dale.  The  wejler?i  rather  approach  the  moun- 
tainous character;  almoft  the  whole  of  Wales 

is 
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is  in  that  ftyle  of  landfcape.  But  in  the  mid- 
land, and  eaftern  parts,  we  fcarce  find  any  ele- 
vation that  deferves  to  be  mentioned : they  are 
generally  level;  till  we  arrive  near  the  centre 
of  the  ifland. 

In  Derbyfhire  the  firft  mountainous  coun- 
try begins.  There  the  high  lands  forming 
themfelves  by  degrees  into  a chain  of  moun- 
tains, direCt  their  courfe  towards  the  north- 
weft-.  They  firft  divide  Lancafhire  from  York- 
shire : then  entering  Weftmoreland,  they  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  whole  of  that  county,  and 
a part  of  Cumberland.  Again  contracting  them- 
felves into  a chain,  and  forming  the  limits  be- 
tween Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  they 
continue  their  courfe  northward;  and  enter 

Scotland. It  is  in  the  various  parts  of  this 

vaft  combination  of  mountains,  to  which  wo 
may  add  thofe  of  Wales,  where  the  admirers  of 
the  beautiful  and  fublime  in  Englifh  landfcape 
are  chiefly  gratified. 

There,  is  another  grand  feature,  that  may  be 
noticed  in  the  internal  parts  of  England;  and 
that  is,  the  vaft  beds  of  chalk,  which  are  found 
in  various  parts. 
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A chalky  foil  has  indeed  not  fo  great  an  effeCt 
on  the  pidurefque  form  of  a country,  as  rocks 
and  mountains ; and  yet  it’s  effect  is  not  incon- 
fiderable.  It  generally  produces  a peculiar  Style 
of  landfcape — an  impoverished  kind ; without 
the  grandeur  of  the  rocky  country  ; or  the  chear- 
ful  luxuriance  of  the  fylvan.  It  runs  out  com- 
monly into  wide,  diffufive  downs ; fwelling  into 
frequent  elevations.  Thefe  are  it’s  ufual  cha- 
racters, where  the  chalk  approaches  neareft  the 
furface : but  as  it  runs  at  various  depths ; it 
has,  of  courfe,  in  many  places  very  little  effed 
on  landfcape.  In  tne  lower  grounds,  where  the 
rains,  through  a fucceffion  of  ages,  have  waShed 
the  foil  from  the  higher,  you  fee  often  a very 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  great  central  patria  of  chalk,  if  I may 
fo  phrafe  it,  feems  to  be  in  the  contiguous  parts 
of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  DorfetShire,  and  Hamp- 
shire. From  this  vaSt  bed,  three  principal 
ridges  of  it  extend. 

The  firft  leaving  Berkshire,  croifes  the  Thames; 
and  running  northward  through  Buckingham- 
shire, enters  Bedfordshire,  and  ends  about  Dun- 
Stable  ; beyond  which,  chalk  is  never  found. 

A fecond  running  eastward,  occupies  great 

part  of  Surrey ; and  turning  near  Dartford  to 

the 
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the  fouth-ead,  continues  in  that  direction,  form- 
ing high  grounds,  till  it  meet  the  fea  abruptly 
at  Dover. 

The  third  great  ridge  takes  a more  foutherly 
courfe,  occupying  a vad  trad:,  near  eighty  miles 
in  length,  tho  fcarce  any  where  above  four  miles 
broad,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
South-downs  of  Suffex.  Ports-down  may  be 
confidered  as  a branch  of  this  ridge. 

Befides  thefe  three  great  ridges,  it  appears  in 
a few  other  detached  parts ; but  very  rarely. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made,  with  fome 
accuracy,  on  the  effeds,  which  other  foils  have 
on  landfcape.  But  as  thefe  effeds,  are  not  fo 
driking ; I wifh  not  to  appear  refined.  I Shall 
only  obferve  in  general,  that  the  variety  and 
intermixture  of  foils,  and  drata,  in  this  ifland* 
are  very  great. 

From  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  certain,  I 
believe,  it  is,  that  this  country  exceeds  mod 
countries  in  the  variety  of  it’s  pidurefque  beau- 
ties. I Should  not  wifh  to  fpeak  merely  as  an 
Englishman : the  Suffrages  of  many  travellers, 
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and  foreigners,  of  tafte,  I doubt  not,  might  be 
adduced. 

In  fome  or  other  of  the  particular  fpecies  of 
landfcape,  it  may  probably  be  excelled.  Swit- 
zerland may  perhaps  exceed  it  in  the  beauty  of 
it’s  wooded  vallies ; Germany,  in  it’s  river- 
views  ; and  Italy,  in  it’s  lake-fcenes.  But  if  it 
yield  to  fome  of  thefe  countries  in  particular 
beauties ; I fhould  fuppofe,  that  on  the  whole, 
it  tranfcends  them  all.  It  exhibits  perhaps 
more  variety  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  level  ground, 
than  is  any  where  to  be  feen  in  fo  fmall  a com- 
pafs.  It’s  rivers  affume  every  character,  diffu- 
live,  winding  and  rapid.  It’s  eftuaries,  and 
coaft-views  are  varied,  of  courfe,  from  the 
form,  and  rockinefs  of  it’s  fhores.  It’s  moun- 
tains, and  lakes,  tho  they  cannot  perhaps  rival, 
as  I have  juft  obferved,  fome  of  the  choice  lakes 
of  Italy — about  Tivoli  efpecially,  where  the 
moft  perfect  models  of  this  kind  of  landfcape  are 
faid  to  be  prefented  ; are  yet  in  'variety,  I pre- 
fume, equal  to  the  lake-fcenery  of  any  country. 


But  betides  the  variety  of  it’s  beauties,  in 
fome  or  other  of  which  it  may  be  rivalled ; it 

pofteffes 
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pofTefTes  fome  beauties,  which  are  peculiar  to 
itfelf. 


One  of  thefe  peculiar  features  arifes  from  the 
intermixture  of  wood  and  cultivation,  which  is 
found  oftener  in  Englifh  landfcape,  than  in  the 
landfcape  of  other  countries.  In  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  mod;  other  places,  cul- 
tivation, and  wood  have  their  feparate  limits. 
Trees  grow  in  detached  woods ; and  cultivation 
occupies  vaft,  unbounded  common  fields.  But 
in  England,  the  cuflom  of  dividing  property  by 
hedges,  and  of  planting  hedge-rows,  fo  uni- 
verfally  prevails,  that  almofl  wherever  you  have 
cultivation,  there  alfo  you  have  wood. 

Now  altho  this  regular  intermixture  produces 
often  deformity  on  the  nearer  grounds ; yet,  at 
a distance  it  is  the  fource  of  great  beauty.  On 
the  fpot,  no  doubt,  and  even  in  the  firft  dis- 
tances, the  marks  of  the  fpade,  and  the  plough  j 
the  hedge,  and  the  ditch ; together  with  all  the 
formalities  of  hedge- row  trees,  and  fquare  di- 
.vifions  of  property,  are  difgufting  in  a high  de- 
gree. But  when  all  thefe  regular  forms  are 
foftened  by  diflance — when  hedge-row  trees 
begin  to  unite,  and  lengthen  into  ftreaks  along 
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the  horizon— when  farm-houfes,  and  ordinary 
buildings  lofe  all  their  vulgarity  of  fhape,  and 
are  fcattered  about,  in  formlefs  fpots,  through 
the  feveral  parts  of  a diftance— it  is  inconceiva- 
ble what  richnefs,  and  beauty,  this  .mafs  of  de- 
formity, when  melted  together,  adds  to  land- 
fcape. One  vaft  trad;  of  wild,  uncultivated 
country,  unlefs  either  varied  by  large  parts,  or 
under  fome  peculiar  circumftances  of  light, 
cannot  produce  the  effed,  Nor  is  it  produced 
by  unbounded  trads  of  cultivation  which, 
without  the  intermixture  of  wood,  cannot  give 
richnefs  to  diftance.-— Thus  Englifh  landfcape 
affords  a fpecies  of  rich  diftance , which  is  rarely 

to  be  found  in  any  other  country.r You  have 

likewife  from  this  intermixture  of  wood  and 
cultivation,  the  advantage  of  being  fure  to  find 
a tree  or  two,  on  the  foreground,  to  adorn  any 
beautiful  view  you  may  meet  with  in  the  diftance. 


Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  landfcape  of 
this  country,  arifes  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Englifh  oak,  with  which  it  abounds.  The 
oak  of  no  country  has  equal  beauty : nor  does 
any  tree  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fcenery  fo 
well.  The  oak  is  the  nobleft  ornament  of  a 

fore- 
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fore-ground  j fpreading,  from  fide  to  fide,  it’s 
tortuous  branches ; and  foliage,  rich  with  fome 
autumnal  tint.  In  a diftance  alfo  it  appears 
with  equal  advantage ; forming  itfelf  into  beau- 
tiful clumps,  varied  more  in  lhape;  and  per- 
haps more  in  colour,  than  the  clumps  of  any 
other  tree.  The  pine  of  Italy  has  it’s  beauty, 
hanging  over  the  broken  pediment  of  fome 
ruined  temple.  The  chefnut  of  Calabria  is  con- 
fecrated  by  adorning  the  fore-grounds  of  Sal- 
vator. The  elm,  the  afh,  and  the  beech,  have 
all  their  refpe&ive  beauties  : but  no  tree  in  the 
foreft  is  adapted  to  all.  the  purpofes  of  landfcape, 
like  Englifh  oak. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  Engliili  land- 
fcape, may  be  added  the  embellifhed  garden, 
and  park-fcene,  In  other  countries  the  environs 
of  great  houfes  are  yet  under  the  direction  of 
formality*  The  wonder-working  hand  of  art, 
with  it’s  regular  cafcades,  fpouting  fountains, 
flights  of  terraces,  and  other  atchievements, 
have  ftill  poffeffion  of  the  gardens  of  kings,  and 
princes.  In  England  alone  the  model  of  nature 
is  adopted. 
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This  is  a mode  of  fcenery  intirely  of  the  lylvan 
kind.  As  we  feek  among  the  wild  works  of 
nature  for  the  fublime,  we  feek  here  for  the 
beautiful : and  where  there  is  a variety  of  lawn, 
wood,  and  water ; and  thefe  naturally  combined ; 
and  not  too  much  decorated  with  buildings, 
nor  difgraced  by  fantaftic  ornaments  ; we  find  a 
fpecies  of  landfcape,  which  no  country,  but 
England,  can  difplay  in  fuch  perfection : not 
only  becaufe  this  juft  fpecies  of  tafte  prevails  no 
where  elfe ; but  alfo,  becaufe  np  where  elfe  are 
found  fuch  proper  materials.  The  want  of 
Englifh  oak,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  can 
never  be  made  up,  in  this  kind  of  landfcape  eft 
pecially.  Nor  do  we  any  where  find  fo  clofe  and 
rich  a verdure.  An  eafy  fwell  may,  every 
where,  be  given  to  ground  : but  it  cannot  every 
where  be  covered  with  a velvet  turf,  which  con-, 
ftitutes  the  beauty  of  an  embellilhed  lawn. 

The  moifture,  and  vapoury  heavinefs  of  our 
atmofphere,  which  produces  the  rich  verdure 
of  our  lawns ; gives  birth  alfo  to  another  pecu- 
liar feature  in  Englilh  landfcape — that  obfcurity, 
which  is  often  thrown  over  diftance.  In  warmer 
climates  elpecially,  the  air  is  purer.  Thole  mills 

and 
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and  vapours  which  fteam  from  the  ground  at 
night,  are  difperfed  with  the  morning-fun. 
Under  Italian  dues  very  remote  objects  are  feen 
with  great  diftinctnefs.  And  this  mode  of  vi- 
fion,  no  doubt,  has  it’s  beauty ; as  have  all  the 
works,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature. — But, 
at  heft,  this  is  only  one  mode  of  vifion.  Our 
grofler  atmofphere  (which  likewife  hath  it’s 
feafons  of  purity)  exhibits  various  modes ; fome 
of  which  are  in  themfelves  more  beautiful,  than 
the  mod  diftind  vifion. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  obfcurity,  which  the 
heavinefs  of  our  atmofphere  gives  to  landfcape, 
may  be  reduced  to  three — hazinefs , mijis , and 

f°gs- 

Hazinefs  juft  adds  that  light,  grey  tint — that 
thin,  dubious  veil,  which  is  often  beautifully 
fpread  over  landfcape.  It  hides  nothing.  It 
only  fweetens  the  hues  of  nature — it  gives  a 
conlequence  to  every  common  object,  by  giving 
it  a more  indiftind  form — it  correds  the  glare 
of  colours — it  foftens  the  hardmefs  of  lines  5 
and  above  all,  it  throws  over  the  face  of  land- 
fcape that  harmonizing  tint,  which  blends  the 
"whole  into  unity,  and  repofe. 

Mifi  goes  farther.  It  fpreads  dill  more  ob- 
fcurity over  the  face  of  nature.  As  hazinefs 

foftens. 
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foftens,  and  adds  a beauty  perhaps  to  the  cor - 
reBeft  form  of  landfcape  ; mid:  is  adapted  to 
thofe  landfcapes,  in  which  we  want  to  hide 
much,  to  foften  more;  and  to  throw  many 
parts  into  a greater  diftance,  than  they  naturally 
occupy. 

Even  the  fog , which  is  the  highefl  degree  of 
a grofs  atmolphere,  is  not  without  it’s  beauty  in 
landfcape;  efpecially  in  the  mountain-fcenes, 
which  are  fo  much  the  objed  of  the  following 
remarks.  When  partial,  as  it  often  is,  the 
effed  is  grandeft.  When  fome  vaft  promon- 
tory, ilfuing  from  a cloud  of  vapour,  with  which 
all  it’s  upper  parts  are  blended,  fhoots  into  a 
lake ; the  imagination  is  left  at  a lofs  to  dis- 
cover, whence  it  comes,  or  to  what  height  it 
afpires.  The  effed  riles  with  the  obfcurity* 
and  the  view  is  fometimes  wonderfully  great* 

To  thefe  natural  features,  which  are,  in  a 
great  degree,  peculiar  to  the  landfcape  of  Eng- 
land, we  may  laftly  add  another,  of  the  artificial 
kind — the  ruins  of  abbeys ; which,  being  natu- 
ralized to  the  foil,  might  indeed,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  clalfed  among  it’s  natural  beau- 
ties. 
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Ruins  are  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
eaftles,  and  abbeys.  Of  the  former  few  coun- 
tries perhaps  can  produce  fo  many,  as  this  iiland ; 
for  which  various  caufes  may  be  affigned.  The 
feudal  fyftem,  which  lafted  long  in  England, 
and  was  carried  high,  produced  a number  of 
eaftles  in  every  part.  King  Stephen’s  reign 
contributed  greatly  to  multiply  them.  And  in 
the  northern  counties,  the  continued  wars  with 
Scotland  had  the  fame  effedt.  Many  of  thefe 
buildings,  now  fallen  into  decay,  remain  ob- 
jects of  great  beauty. 

In  the  ruins  of  eaftles  however,  other  coun- 
tries may  compare  with  ours.  But  in  the  re- 
mains of  abbeys  no  country  certainly  can. 

Where  popery  prevails,  the  abbey  is  ftill  in- 
tire and  inhabited  ; and  of  courfe  lefs  adapted  to 
landfcape. 

But  it  is  the  mode  of  architecture,  which 
gives  fuch  excellence  to  thefe  ruins.  The 
Gothic  ftyle,  in  which  they  are  generally  com- 
pofed,  is,  I apprehend,  unrivalled  among  foreign 
nations;  and  may  be  called  a peculiar  feature 
in  Englilh  landfcape. 

Many  of  our  ruins  have  been  built  in  what  is 
often  called  the  Saxon  ftyle.  This  i9  a coarfe, 
heavy  mode  of  architecture ; and  feldom  affords 

a beau- 
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a beautiful  ruin.  In  general,  the  Saxon  pre- 
vails moft  in  the  northern  counties • and  the 
Gothic  in  the  fouthern  : tho  each  divifion  of 
the  kingdom  affords  fome  instances  of  both  : 
and  in  many  we  find  them  mixed. 

What  we  call  Saxon  architecture  feems  to 
have  been  the  awkward  imitation  of  G reek,  and 
Roman  models.  What  buildings  of  Roman 
origin  were  left  in  England,  were  probably 
deftroyed  by  the  ruthlefs  Saxon  in  his  early 
ravages.  Afterwards,  when  Alfred  the  great, 
having  eftablifhed  government,  and  religion, 
turned  his  view  to  arts,  we  are  told  he  was 
obliged  to  fend  to  the  continent  for  architects. 
In  what  fpecies  of  architecture  the  buildings  of 
this  prince  were  compofed,  we  know  not : but 
probably  in  a purer  ftyle,  than  what  we  now 
call  Saxon ; as  Alfred  lived  nearer  Roman 
times ; and  perhaps  poffeffed  in  his  own  coun- 
try fome  of  thofe  beautiful  models  which  might 
have  efcaped  the  rage  of  his  anceftors.  Even 
now,  amidft  all  that  heavinefs,  and  barbarifm, 
which  we  call  Saxon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
fome  features  of  Roman  origin.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Brinkburn -abbey,  between  Rothbury, 
and  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland,  we  dis- 
cover in  fome  parts  even  Roman  elegance. 
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This  fpecies  of  architecture  is  fuppofed  to 
have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  crufades  ; 
when  a new  ftyle  of  ornament  at  lead:,  fantadic 
in  the  highed  degree,  began  to  appear.  It  forms 
a kind  of  compodte  with  the  Saxon ; and  hath 
been  called  by  fome  antiquarians  the  Saracenic  : 
tho  others  difallow  the  term.  Many  ruins  of 
this  kind  are  dill  exiding. 

The  Englidi  architect  however  began,  by 
degrees,  to  dxike  out  a new  mode  of  architec- 
ture for  himfelf ; without  fearching  the  conti- 
nent for  models.  This  is  called  the  Gothic; 
but  for  what  reafon,  it  is  hard  to  fay : for  the 
Goths,  who  were  never  in  England,  had  been 
even  forgotten,  when  it  was  invented;  which 
was  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  befides 
found  no  where,  I believe,  but  in  England; 
except  in  fuch  parts  of  France,  as  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Englidi . 

In  this  beautiful  fpecies  of  architecture  the 
antiquarian  points  out  three  periods. 

When  it  fird  appeared,  the  round  Saxon  arch 
began  to  change  into  the  pointed  one ; and  the 
fhort,  clumfy  pillar  began  to  duller : but  dill 
the  Saxon  heavinefs  in  part  prevailed.  Salif- 
bury-cathedral,  which  was  finished  about  the 
year  1250,  is  generally  conddered  as  a very 

pure 
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pure  fpecimen  of  the  Gothic,  in  it’s  firft,  and 
ruder  form. 

By  degrees  improvements  in  architecture  were 
introduced.  The  eafl-window  being  inlarged* 
was  trailed  over  with  beautiful  fcrawl-work* 
while  the  cluftered-pillar  began  to  increafe  in 
height,  and  elegance * and  to  arch,  and  ramify 
along  the  roof.  In  Short,  an  intire  new  mode 
of  architecture,  purely  Britifh,  was  introduced. 
The  grandeur  of  the  Roman — the  heavinefs  of 
the  Saxon — and  the  grotefque  ornament  of  the 
Saracenic,  were  all  equally  relinquifhed.  An 
airy  lightnefs  pervaded  the  whole*  and  orna- 
ments of  a new  invention  took  place.  The 
cathedral  of  York,  and  part  of  Canterbury, 
among  many  others,  are  beautiful  examples  of 
this  period  of  Gothic  architecture. 

About  the  time  of  the  later  Henries,  the  lath 
period  began  to  obtain*  in  the  architecture  of 
which  the  flat,  ftone  roof,  and  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent ornaments  were  the  chief  characteristics* 
Of  this  inriched  Style  King’s  college  chapel  in 
Cambridge,  and  Henry  VII’s  at  WeStminfter, 
are  two  of  the  moil  elegant  examples.  The 
flat,  Aone  roof  is  generally,  even  at  this  day, 
considered,  as  a wonderful  effort  of  art.  It  is 
faid,  that  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  himfelf  could 
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not  conceive  it.  He  would  la y>  a Tell  me 
4:4  where  to  place  the  firft  ftone;  and  I will 
“ follow  it  with  a fecond.” 

This  ftyle  is  generally  conlidered  as  the  per- 
fection of  Gothic  architecture.  I own,  it  rather 
appears  to  me  the  decline  of  the  art.  The  or- 
naments, fo  affeCtedly  introduced,  and  patched 
on ; as  the  rofe,  and  portcullis  in  King’s  college 
chapel,  have  not,  in  my  eye,  the  beauty  of 
the  middle  ftyle*  in  which  every  ornament 
arifes  naturally  from  the  feveral  members  of  the 
building  5 and  makes  a part  of  the  pile  itfelf. 
Nor  has  the  flat  roof,  with  all  it’s  ornaments, 
in  my  opinion,  the  limplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
ribbed*  and  pointed  One. 

Abbeys  formerly  abounded  fo  much  in  Eng- 
land, that  a delicious  valley  could  fcarce  be 
found,  in  which  one  of  them  was  not  Rationed* 
The  very  fites  of  many  of  thefe  ancient  edifices 
are  now  obliterated  by  the  plough ; yet  flill  fo 
many  elegant  ruins  of  this  kind  are  left ; that 
they  may  be  called,  not  only  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  Englifh  landfcape^  but  may  be 
ranked  alfo  among  it’s  mofl  piCturefque  beau- 
ties. 
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SECT,  II. 


May  28th,  iyyi» 

* 

IN  the  following  tour  we  meant  to  travel  the 
weStern  road,  through  Oxfordshire,  War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire, into  WeStmoreland,  and  Cumberland; 
where  we  propofed  to  make  the  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains the  chief  obje&s  of  our  attention ; and  to 
return  through  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Leices- 
tershire and  Northamptonshire . 


We  croSfed  firit  into  the  great  Bath  road, 
through  Kingston,  in  Surrey,  over  Hounflow- 
heath ; which  is  a dead  flat,  together  with  the 
country  around  it.  You  feem  to  be  always  in 
the  center  of  a circle  of  four  or  five  miles  in 
diameter.  This  flat  is  a little  relieved  by  a view 
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of  the  towers  of  Windfor-caftle,  rifing  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  miles  on  the  left ; but 
it  is  no  very  confiderable  objedt  from  the  road 

About  the  twenty-fourth  ftone  the  eye  begins 
to  get  a little  out  of  the  circle  j breaking  from 
it  into  the  country : but  it  can  yet  make  only 
fhort  excurlions. 

The  fird:  itriking  fcenery,  is  the  woody-bank 
of  Taplow  * which,  hanging  over  the  Thames ; 
and  crowned  with  Cliefden-houfe,  feated  loftily 
among  the  higheit  woods,  makes  a grand  ap- 
pearance. 

On  the  road  towards  Henly,  the  views, 
which  may  be  called  firjt  dijhmccsy  are  not  un- 
pleafng.  They  confd:  of  little  knolls,  in  va- 
rious fhapes,  covered  with  beech. 

The  new  road  down  Henly-hill  is  a noble 
work,  from  the  lower  grounds  (when  the 
work  was  new,  and  the  chalk  was  continually 
ihivering  from  the  top)  it  had  the  whimfcal 
appearance  oi  a vail  flieet  of  water. 
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Henly  lies  pleafantly  at  the  bottom  of  woody 
hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames : but  the 
chalk  burfting  every  where  from  the  foil,  is 
difagreeable.  When  a white  fpot  has  a mean- 
ing, as  in  a wicket,  or  a feat,  if  it  be  only  a 
fpot,  it  may  often  have  a good  effedfc ; but  when 
it  forces  itfelf  on  the  eye  in  large  unmeaning 
patches,  it  never  fails  to  difturb  the  landfcape. 

From  Henly  we  Hill  continued  among  woody 
hills  ; but  they  became  more  detached,  and  un- 
plealing.  Before  we  reached  Nettlebed,  the 
road  palled  through  a beechen-grove,  which 
lafted  about  a mile : and  on  our  leaving  it,  we 
were  prefented  with  extenlive  diftances.  Thele 
roads  have  all  been  made  at  a great  expence,  as 
they  are  frequently  cut  through  chalky  hills. 

From  Benfington  the  riling  grounds  on  the 
left,  along  the  Thames,  at  a fecond  diftance, 
give  fome  little  beauty  to  the  off-fkip,  as  far  as 
Dorchefter,  From  thence  to  Oxford  the  country 
grows  more  flat  and  unpleafant ; running  fome- 
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times  into  common  fields,  and  fometimes  into 
barren  waftes. 


The  village  of  Nuneham,  through  which  the 
road  paffes,  was  built  by  Lord  Harcourt  for  his 
cottagers  ; and  with  that  regularity,  which  per- 
haps gives  the  moft  convenience  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  men.  For  this  we  readily  relinquifh 
the  pidturefque  idea.  Indeed  I queftion,  whe- 
ther it  were  pofiible  for  a fingle  hand  to  build  a 
pidturefque  village.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  it,  than  the  various  flyles  in  building,  which 
refult  from  the  different  ideas  of  different  peo- 
ple. When  all  thefe  little  habitations  happen 
to  unite  harmonioufly  j and  to  be  connected  with 
the  proper  appendages  of  a village — a winding 
road — a number  of  fpreading  trees — a rivulet  ' 
with  a bridge — and  a fpire,  to  bring  the  whole 
to  an  apex  y — -the  village  is  compleat. 

Nuneham-houfe  fiands  a little  out  of  the 
London  road,  about  fix  miles  from  Oxford. 
The  old  family-feat  of  Stanton-Harcourt,  where 
Pope,  and  Gay  led  the  mufes,  is  now  a defer  ted 
ruin.  It’s  fituation  was  vile,  compared  with 
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that  of  the  prefent  houfe;  which  commands, 
from  a rifing  ground,  an  extenfive  proSpeCt  over 
all  the  intervening  flat,  as  far  as  the  towers  of 
Oxford.  In  another  direction  it  overlooks  the 
windings  of  the  Thames  towards  Abingdon. 
Thefe  grand  views,  terminated  by  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  and  other  rifing  grounds,  compofe 
the  diftance ; and  are  prefented  from  different 
places  around  the  houfe ; particularly  from  a 
terrace,  which  extends  at  leaft  a mile.  The 
accompaniment  alfo  of  noble  trees  on  the  fore- 
ground fets  off  the  diftant  Scenery  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

One  of  the  molt  Striking  features  in  thefe 
Scenes,  is  the  parifh-church,  which  was  de- 
defigned  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  form  of  a Grecian 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order. 

We  are  the  lefs  able  however  to  fpeak  with 
any  preciflon  of  the  beauty  of  thefe  Scenes,  as  a 
wet  evening  prevented  our  examining  them,  as 
we  could  have  wiShed. 

The  houfe  is  fitted  up  ufefully,  and  elegantly  5 
as  if  intended  rather  for  comfort,  than  oftenta- 
tion.  The  pictures  feem,  in  general,  a well- 
chofen  collection.  But  we  had  neither  time, 
nor  light  to  examine  them  thoroughly. 
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And  yet  this  is  not  fo  difad  van  tageous  a cir- 
cumftance,  as  it  may  appear,  A diftin&ion 
may  be  made  between  the  furniture-piCture,  and 
the  cabinet  one.  The  furniture-piCture  fhould 
have  it  s full  effect  as  a whole.  The  compojition 
efpecially,  the  difiribution  of  light , and  the 
harmony  of  colouring,  fhould  be  well  underftood, 
Thefe  things  will  give  it  value,  by  pleafing  the 
eye  in  a tranfient,  unexamined  view;  tho  it 

may  not  fo  well  bear  a nicer  fcrutiny. And 

indeed  in  forming  a judgment  of  fiich  a picture 
a curfory  eye  may  form  the  bed.  It  is  not 
under  the  fafcination,  and  delufion,  which  the 
detail  of  a ftudied  picture  may  throw  over  it : 
but  judges  freely  of  it’s  general  eficfi.  At  the 
fame  time,  a picture,  which  does  not  thus  for- 
cibly ftrike  the  eye  at  once,  may  yet  well  re- 
ward an  accurate  examination ; and  indeed  may 
be  in  itielf  a more  valuable  picture : the  parts 
may  be  more  excellent ; the  exprejjion , the  grace , 
the  drawing,  and  local  colouring.  But  what- 
ever excellences  fuck  a picture  may  poffefs,  if  it 
do  not  pleafe  at  fight ; it  feems  fitter  for  a paint- 
er’s chamber,  or  a curious  cabinet,  than  for  a 
faloon,  or  a drawing-room. 

Among  the  pictures,  in  this  collection,  which 
particularly  pleafed  the  eye  at  fight,  were  two 
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beggars  by  Murillo — fome  figures  reprefenting 
night  by  Caflelli — a landfcape  by  Daker  and 
another  by  Ruifdael. 

Here  are  two  or  three  hiflories  by  Pouflin, 
which  having  turned  black  with  age,  leave  us 
to  regret,  that  fo  able  a mailer,  tho  he  was 
never  perhaps  an  excellent  colouriil,  ihould 
have  been  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
colours.  The  Flemiih  fchool,  in  general,  feem 
to  have  had  the  belt  preparations.  But  it  might 
yet  perhaps  be  ufeful  in  painting,  if  the  nature 
of  pigments  could  be  brought  more  to  a cer- 
tainty 5 and  that  the  painter,  like  the  apothe- 
cary, had  a found  difpenfatory  to  diredt  his 


To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  feveral 
buildings,  chapels,  halls,  libraries,  pictures, 
and  gardens  of  Oxford,  would  have  engaged  us 
in  too  great  a work.  We  left  Oxford  therefore 
behind ; and  proceeded  to  Woodilock. — The 
rpad  ilill  continues  through  a flat  country.  It 
may  be  called  a kind  of  cultivated  drearinefs. 
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The  heavinefs  and  enormity  of  Blenheim- 
caftle  have  been  greatly  criticized  : perhaps  too 
feverely.  We  may  be  too  much  bigotted  to 
Greek,  and  Roman  architedure*.  It  was 
adapted  often  to  local  convenience.  Under  an 
Italian  fun,  for  infiance,  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  exclude  warmth,  and  give  a current  to 
air.  The  portico  was  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe. 

A flavifh  imitation  alfo  of  antique  orna- 
ments may  be  carried  into  abfurdity.  When 
we  fee  the  fkulls  of  oxen  adorning  a heathen 
temple,  we  acknowledge  their  propriety.  But 
it  is  rather  unnatural  to  introduce  them  in  a 
chriftian  church ; where  facrifi ce  would  be  an 
offence. 

We  are  fettered  alfo  too  much  by  orders, 
and  proportions.  The  ancients  themfelves  paid 
no  fuch  clofe  attention  to  them.  Our  modern 
code  was  collected  by  average  calculations  from 
their  works  by  Sanfovino  particularly,  and 


* In  the  following  obfervations  on  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, I am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Lock. 
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Palladio.  But  if  thefe  modern  legiflators  of  the 
art  had  been  obliged  to  produce  precedents  ; 
they  could  not  have  found  any  two  buildings 
among  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  which 
were  exactly  cf  the  feme  proportions. 

I would  not,  by  any  means,  with  to  fhake 
off  the  wholfome  reffraint  of  thofe  laws  of  art, 
which  have  been  made  rules ; becaufe  they  were 
firft  reafons.  All  I mean  is,  to  apologize  for 
Vanburgh.  For  tho  it  may  be  difficult  to  pleafe 
in  any  other  form  of  architecture,  than  what  we 
fee  in  daily  ufe  : yet  in  an  art,  which  has  not 
nature  for  it’s  model,  the  mind  recoils  with  dif- 
dain  at  the  idea  of  an  exclufive  fyffem.  The 
Greeks  did  not  imagine,  that  when  they  had 
invented  a good  thing,  the  faculty  was  exhauft- 
ed ; and  incapable  of  producing  another.  Where 
fhould  we  have  admired,  at  this  day,  the 
beauty  of  the  Ionic  order ; if,  after  the  Doric 
had  been  invented,  it  had  been  conlidered  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art ; and  every  deviation 
from  it’s  proportions  reprobated  as  barbarous 
innovations  ? Vanburgh’s  attempt  therefore 
feems  to  have  been  an  effort  of  genius  : and  if 
we  can  keep  the  imagination  apart  from  the  five 
orders,  we  muff  allow,  that  he  has  created  a 
magnificent  whole  5 which  is  inveffed  with  an  air 
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of  grandeur,  feldom  feen  in  a more  regular  flyle 
of  building.  It’s  very  defeats,  except  a few 
that  are  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  give 
it  an  appearance  of  fomething  beyond  com- 
mon ; and  as  it  is  furrounded  with  great  ob- 
jects, the  eye  is  ftruck  with  the  whole , and 
takes  the  parts  upon  truft.  What  made  Van- 
burgh  ridiculous,  was,  his  applying  to  fmall 
houfes,  a ftyle  of  architecture,  which  could  not 
poffibly  fucceed,  but  in  a large  one.  In  a fmall 
houfe,  where  the  grandeur  of  a whole  cannot  be 
attempted,  the  eye  is  at  leifure  to  contemplate 
parts,  and  meets  with  frequent  occafion  of  dif- 
guft. 

This  immenfe  pile  flands  in  the  middle  of  an 
extend ve  park.  The  lituation  is,  in  general, 
flat.  A lawn,  proportioned  to  the  houfe,  fpreads 
in  front ; and,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  meets  an  abrupt  valley,  which  winds 
acrofs  the  park.  The  fides  of  this  valley  are 
fhagged  with  well-grown  wood.  At  the  bot-, 
tom  ran  once  a penurious  flxeam  over  which, 
direCtly  oppoflte  to  the  caftle,  is  thrown  a 
magnificent  bridge,  confiding  of  a Angle  arch  * 
intended  chiefly  to  make  an  ealy  communication 
between  the  two  fides  of  the  valley, 
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About  half  a mile  beyond  this  arch  is  reared  a 
triumphal  column ; which,  tho  much  criticized, 
I own,  gives  me  no  offence;  but  rather  feems 
to  carry  on  the  idea  of  grandeur.  The  top  is 
crowned  with  the  flatue  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ; and  the  pedeflal  is  infcribed — not 
indeed  with  the  terfnefs  of  a Roman  altar — but 
with  the  lefs  claffical,  tho  more  honourable  de- 
tail of  an  a£t  of  parliament;  granting  the  manor 
of  Woodflock  to  the  duke  for  his  eminent  fer- 
vices. 

All  this  fcenery  before  the  caflle,  is  now 
new-modelled  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Brown, 
who  has  given  a fpecimen  of  his  art,  in  a no- 
bler Ryle,  than  he  has  commonly  difplayed. 
His  works  are  generally  pleafing ; but  here  they 
are  great. 

About  a mile  below  the  houfe,  he  has  thrown 
acrofs  the  valley,  a mafly  head ; which  forms 
the  rivulet  into  a noble  lake,  divided  by  the 
bridge,  (which  now  appears  properly  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  accompaniments)  into  two  very 
extenfive  pieces  of  water.  Brown  himfelf  ufed 
to  fay,  “ that  the  Thames  would  never  forgive 
“ him,  what  he  had  done  at  Blenheim.”  And 
every  fpe&ator  muff  allow,  that,  on  entering  the 
great  gate  from  Woodflock,  the  whole  of  this 
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fcenery,  (the  caftle,  the  lawn,  the  woods,  and 
the  lake)  leen  together,  makes  one  of  the  grand- 
eft  burfts,  which  art  perhaps  ever  difplayed. 

The  fcenery  below  the  bridge  is  the  mod: 
beautiful  part.  The  water  here  takes  the  form 
of  a bay,  running  up  into  a wooded  country ; 
and  feveral  light  fkiffs  at  anchor,  imprefs  the 
idea.  The  bay  appears  totally  land-locked,  and 
the  ground  falls  ealily  into  it  in  every  part. 

Behind  the  houfe,  the  improved  grounds 
confift,  (in  Mr.  Brown’s  ufual  ftyle,)  of  a belt, 
as  it  is  called,  incircling  a portion  of  the  park. 
In  this  part  grandeur  gives  way  to  beauty ; ex- 
cept where  the  walk  traverfes  the  fide  of  the 
bay.  Here  the  great  idea  is  dill  extended  > and 
the  banks  of  the  Wye  fcarce  exhibit  more  roman- 
tic fcenes,  than  are  here  difplayed  in  the  level 
plains  of  Oxfordfhire.  The  walk  carried  us 
along  the  fide  of  one  woody  precipice,  fevered 
from  another,  by  an  expanfe  of  water,  which 
no  Englifh  river  could  furnifh. 

Of  this  htuation  every  advantage  is  taken, 
which  could  add  variety  to  grandeur.  In  one 
part,  the  oppofite  woody  fhore  is  feen  alone, 
fpreading  before  the  eye  in  a vaft  profufion  of 
woody  fcenery.  In  another  part  it  appears  ac- 
companied with  the  lake : and  fometimes,  it  is 
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only  received  in  catches,  through  the  woods  of 
the  fore-ground,  which  are  generally  compofed 
of  lofty  oak. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  great  ideas,  the  fcene  was 
not  improved  by  feveral  little  patches  of  flowers, 
and  flowering  fhrubs,  artificially  difpofed,  and 
introduced ; which  fhewed  the  hand  of  art  to 
have  been  flraying,  where  the  imagination  would 
wifh  to  be  ingroffed  by  the  grand  exhibition  of 
limplicity,  and  nature : 

<<  where  if  art 

“ E’er  dared  to  tread,  ’twas  with  unfandal’d  feet, 

,f  Printlefs,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground.” 

But  when  we  faw  thefe  fcenes,  the  work  was 
new.  Time  has  now  probably  blended  all  thefe 
littlenefles  into  an  harmonious  mixture  with  the 
grander  parts.  The  merefl  fhrub  may  be  a com- 
panion to  the  oak  without  offence.  The  offence 
arifes  only  from  the  artificial  difpofition. 

In  the  houfe  our  curiofity  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  pictures — thofe  of  Reubens  efpecially; 
whofe  works  are  here  in  greater  excellence,  and 
profufion,  than  in  any  collection  in  England. 
Many  days  would  be  infufficient  to  examine 
them  fully.  We  had  time  only  to  mark  their 
general  effed. 
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Reubens  s family , by  himfelf,  confifting  of  three 
figures  as  large  as  the  life,  is  a laboured  piece  ; 
and  yet  full  of  fpirit.  The  compofition,  colour- 
ing, and  harmony  of  the  whole,  are  excellent. 
I fhould  not  fcruple  my  fuffrage  in  ranking  this 
as  the  firft  family- pidture  in  England.  The 
chafl:  fimplicity  of  the  Cornaro  family  * perhaps 
might  be  excepted.  I have  examined,  with 
great  attention,  the  famous  family-pidture  at 
Wilton.  In  that  celebrated  work  the  parts  are 
fine,  fome  of  them  extraordinarily  fo ; but  the 
whole  is  ill-managed.  Here  the  eye  is  not  in- 
groffed  by  any  particular , but  is  filled  and  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  whole  ; and  yet  may  range  with 
pleafure  over  the  parts. 

The  Silenus  alfo  is  a finifhed  piece  ; and  a very 
noble  effort  of  Rubens's  genius,  when  let  loofe 
among  ideal  beings,  in  which  it  delighted. 

The  Holy  family  feems  either  to  be  damaged ; 
or  to  have  wanted  Reubens’s  laft  hand.  It  is 
flat;  and  poffefles  little  of  the  mafler’s  fire, 
except  in  the  old  woman’s  head. 

The  Andromeda , by  Rubens,  is  a very  fine 
figure. 


* In  Northumberland-Houfe,  by  Titian. 
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Lot  leaving  Sodom,  is  a noble  work  alio,  by 
the  fame  mailer.  In  the  colouring  of  this  pic- 
ture there  is  a peculiar  glow.  In  compoiition 
it  is  lefs  happy* 
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SECT.  III. 


FROM  WoodRock  we  proceeded  to  Chapel  - 
houfe,  in  our  way  to  Warwick. 

Our  firR  Rage  was  barren  of  beauty.  Lord 
ShrewR)ury’s  on  the  right,  which  appears  to 
Rand  at  the  end  of  an  extenfive  plantation,  and 
has  much  the  air  of  a nobleman’s  manlion, 
continues  long  in  view,  and  is  almoR  the  only 
objecR  that  engages  the  eye.  But  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  woods,  at  a diRance,  is  difpleaf- 
ing. 


From  Chapel-houfe  the  road  leads  through 
a hilly,  unpleafant  country.  The  hills  are 
neither  cloathed  with  wood;  nor  varied  with 
broken  ground — but  are  mere  heavy  lumps 
of  earth ; and  the  whole  a barren  profpedl.  I 
mean  barren  only  in  a pidturefque  light ; for 
it  affords  good  paRurage ; and  is  covered  with 
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herds  of  cattle ; and  a beautiful  breed  of  Iheep, 
with  filken  fleeces,  and  without  horns. 

And  yet,  among  thefe  hills,  the  vallies  are 
fometimes  pleafing.  Long  Compton,  confifl- 
ing  of  a number  of  thatched  cottages,  winds 
pleafantly  along  the  bottom  of  one  of  them : 
and  the  fituation  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  at  Weflon* 
park  feems  agreeable. 

As  we  enter  Warwickfhire,  near  Shipfton 
upon  Stour,  the  hills  diminifh  into  riling 
grounds  j and  a bleak  country  changes  into  a 
woody  one.  The  foil  changes  alfo  from  a deep 
clay  into  a gravelly,  red  loam ; fprinkled  with 
beautiful  pebbles.  The  road  leads  generally 
through  pleafant  lanes ; leaving  on  the  right 
the  village  of  Keinton,  and  Edge-hill,  where 
the  unfortunate  Charles  firfl  tried  his  fuccefs 
in  arms. 


As  we  approach  Warwick,  the  country 
becomes  fo  flat,  that  the  towers  of  the  caftle 
make  little  appearance  at  a diflance. 
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Warwick  contains  many  beautiful  objects. 
The  church  is  an  elegant  Gothic  ftru&ure.  A 
confiderable  part  of  it  was  lately  burnt : but  it 
is  rebuilt  with  great  fymmetry. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a curious 
chapel;  decorated  in  the  richeft  Gothic  tafte. 
It  is  the  repofitory  of  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Warwick.  Among  them  lies, 
under  a fplendid  monument,  the  celebrated 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter. 

The  Seffions -houfe,  and  the  Town-houfe, 
are  both  elegant  buildings ; efpecially  the  for- 
mer. 


The  Priory,  lituated  rather  without  the 
town,  is  capable  of  being  made  a pleafing  fcene. 
Little  of  the  old  ftru&ure  remains ; and  what 
is  left,  is  converted  into  a dwelling-houfe.  It 
Hands  more  elevated  than  monaftic  buildings 
ufually  did ; the  ground  falling  from  it,  tho 
gently,  in  almoft  every  direction.  It’s  pre-. 
cindts  contain  about  fix  or  feven  acres,  circum- 
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fcribed  by  a fkreen  of  lofty  wood.  Beyond  this 
the  towers  of  Warwick  caflle,  and  other  objects 
are  under  command. — We  can  only  however 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  objedts ; and  the  little 
advantage  that  hath  been  taken  of  them. 

But  the  great  ornament  of  Warwick,  is  the 
cafile.  This  place,  celebrated  once  for  it’s 
Hrength,  and  now  for  its  beauty,  Hands  on  a 
gentle  rife,  in  the  midH  of  a country  not 
abfolutely  flat.  The  river  Avon  wafhes  the 
rock,  from  which  it’s  walls  rife  perpendicularly. 
You  fee  it’s  grand  foundation  to  moft  ad- 
vantage from  the  windows  of  the  great  hall  $ 
from  which  you  look  down  a confiderable 
height,  upon  the  river. 

This  noble  cattle  having  appeared  in  the 
different  capacities,  firfl;  of  a fortrefs,  and  after- 
wards of  a county-jail ; was  at  laft  converted 
by  it’s  proprietor,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  into  a 
habitable  mar  f on.  The  old  form  is  Hill  pre- 
ferved ; at  leaf!  it  may  be  every  where  traced  ; 
and  each  addition  is  in  fymmetry  with  what  is 
left. 

The  old  entrance  is  Hill  in  ufe.  A bridge 
is  thrown  over  the  ditch,  and  leads  into  the 
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inner  area  of  the  caftle,  through  a grand  tur- 
rited  gate.  This  gate  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a curtain  j at  the  extremities  of  which  ftand 
two  round  towers,  known  by  the  names  of 
Guy’s,  and  Caefar’s. 

On  entering  this  venerable  gate ; and  furvey- 
ing,  from  it’s  inner  arch,  the  area  or  court  of 
the  caftle,  which  contains  about  an  acre ; you 
fee  the  ground-plot,  and  plan  of  the  whole 
fortrefs.  1 -On  the  left  is  the  habitable  part. 
In  front  rifes  a woody  mount,  probably  artifi- 
cial ; where  formerly  flood  the  citadel,  part  of 
which  ftill  remains.  The  area  itfelf  is  coveied 
with  turf,  and  furrounded  by  a broad  gravel 
walk,  as  a coach-ring : and  the  whole  is  incom- 
pafted  by  a wall,  adorned  with  the  ruins  of 
towers,  and  other  mural  projections ; which 
being  fhattered  in  many  places,  and  coveied 
with  ivy,  catch  little  breaks  of  light,  and  often 
make  a pi&urefque  appearance. 

The  houfe  is  grand,  and  convenient:  the 
rooms  fpacious,  and  comfortable.  Some  of  the 
offices,  particularly  the  kitchen,  are  hewn  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  on  which  the  caftle  is  founded. 

The  garden  confifts  only  of  a few  acres ; and 
is 'laid  out  by  Brown  in  a clofe  walk,  which 
winds  towards  the  river ; and,  fomewhat  awk- 
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wardly,  reverts  into  itfelf ; taking  no  notice, 
except  in  one  fingle  point,  of  the  noble  pile  it 
inverts. 

The  armour,  and  tilting  fpear  of  the  cele- 
brated Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  a rib  of  the  dun 
cow,  and  other  monuments  of  the  prowefs  of 
that  hero,  are  Ihewn  at  the  porter's  lodge. 
Thefe  remains,  tho  fictitious,  no  doubt,  are 
not  improper  appendages  of  the  place ; and  give 
the  imagination  a kind  of  tinge,  which  throws 
an  agreeable,  romantic  colour  on  all  the  vertiges 
of  this  venerable  pile. 

From  Warwick  we  propofed  to  take  a view 
of  Kenelworth-caftle,  which  lies  between  it 
and  Coventry.  The  country  is  fiat,  and  woody. 

Kenelworth-cartle  is  one  of  the  molt  magni- 
ficent piles  of  ruin  in  England.  In  the  days  of 
it's  profperity,  we  find  it  often  taking  a military 
part ; but  in  it’s  ruins  we  fee  little  of  a military 
air.  It’s  light  and  ornamental  members,  in 
general,  mark  it  rather  as  a peaceful  manfion. 

This  caftle  is  mentioned  in  hiftory,  I believe 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  then 
private  property.  But  it’s  owner  taking  an  un- 
jfuccefsful  part  in  a civil  war,  it  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  crown : in  which  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  gave  it  to  her 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  This  noble- 
man, profufe,  and  magnificent  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, is  faid  to  have  expended  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  on  this  fingle  pile ; a fum,  enormous 
in  thofe  days.  Here  he  refided  almoft  in  regal 
ftate. 

After  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  firft,  the 
pride  of  this  noble  manfion  was  humbled.  It’s 
owner  was  a favourer  of  the  royal  caufe ; and 
Cromwell,  in  revenge,  tore  it  in  pieces;  and 
fet  every  thing  to  au&ion,  that  could  be  fevered 
from  the  walls.  Thefe  rapacious  hands  left  it 
in  a ftate,  from  which  it  never  recovered ; yet 
even  ftill  it  is  a fplendid  ruin. 

From  it’s  fituation  it  borrows  little.  The 
eminence  it  ftands  on,  is  too  gentle  to  command 
an  extenfive  view  : and  the  country  in  it’s 
neighbourhood  is  too  barren  of  objects  to  fur- 
nifti  a rich  one. 

The  plan  of  the  caftle  is  very  magnificent. 
The  area,  or  walled-court,  confifts  of  feven 
acres ; one  third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
ruin.  But  of  all  this  fuperb  pile,  nothing  re- 
mains intire.  The  form  of  no  chamber  can 
well  be  traced ; except  perhaps  that  of  the  great 
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banqueting-hall,  which  made  a principal  part 
of  that  range  of  building,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  pile.  Among  other  fragments 
fland  the  ruins  of  two  maffy,  fquare,  diflimilar 
towers,  known  by  the  names  of  Casfar’s,  and 
Leicefler’s.  Thefe  feem  to  have  refilled  the 
fhocks  of  time  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
parts ; but  they  have,  at  length,  given  way. 

One  fide  of  Leicefler’s  tower,  having  fallen  in, 
has  laid  open  the  whole  internal  flruCture. 

Yet,  magnificent  as  thefe  ruins  are,  they  are 
not  piCturefque.  Neither  the  towers,  nor  any 
other  part,  nor  the  whole  together,  unlefs  well 
aided  by  perfpeCtive,  and  the  introduction  of 
trees  to  hide  difgufling  parts,  would  furnifh  a 
good  pi  Bure  tho  the  variety  of  fhattered  flair- 
cafes,  fraCtured  fegments  of  vaulted  roofs,  and 
pieces  of  ornamented  windows,  afford  excellent 
Jiudies  for  a painter. 

This  grand  mafs  of  ruin  is  now  making  hafly 
flrides  to  a total  diffolution.  Another  century 
will  probably  bring  it  all  to  the  ground — un- 
lefs it’s  noble  owner*  reach  out  a hand  to  fave 
it.  The  flone  of  which  it.  is  conflruCted,  is  - 


* Lord  Hyde. 
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brown ; beautiful  to  the  eye ; but  of  a friable 
nature.  The  touch  of  time,  crumbling  it  im- 
perceptibly away, 

<*  in  folemn  filence  ftieds 

**  The  venerable  ruin  to  the  dull.” 

Yet  not  always  in  folemn  filence.  About  feven 
years  ago,  a large  fragment  of  Leicefler’s  tower 
fell  down  at  midnight,  and  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bourhood far,  and  wide,  with  it’s  noife.  And 
laft  winter  an  abutment  of  the  banqueting  hall 
fell  in  ; and  crulhed  a number  of  farming  uten- 
fils,  which  were  depofited  under  it. 

Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  a ftru&iure,  which 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  fecond  to  none  in 
England.  “ Every  room  (fays  an  old  author, 
“ defcribing  it  on  the  fpot)  was  fpacious,  and 
“ high -roofed  within ; and  every  part  feemly 
<e  to  the  light,  by  due  proportion,  without ; 
“ in  the  day-time,  on  every  fide  glittering  with 
“ glafs : - at  night,  tranfparent  by  continual 
“ brightnefs  of  candle,  fire,  and  torch  light.” 

But  now,  in  Oflian’s  plaintive  language, 

“ It’s  walls  are  defolate  : the  grey  mofs  whitens 
<c  the  Hone : the  fox  looks  out  from  the  win- 
“ dow ; and  rank  grafs  waves  round  it’s  head.” 
When  we  faw  thefe  ruins,  the  area,  which 
produces  a rich  verdure,  was  grazed  by  a herd 
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of  cattle.  Thefe  were  a great  addition  to  the 
fcene,  and  reminded  us  of  fome  of  Berg  hem’s 
beft  pi&ures,  in  which  cattle  and  ruins  adorn 
each  other. 

The  ground,  on  the  outfide  of  the  caftle,  was 
formerly  floated ; tho  it  is  now  entirely  drained. 
The  lake  fpread  round  the  fouthern,  weftern, 
and  northern  fides  $ extending  on  the  whole, 
through  the  fpace  of  two  miles.  Beyond  it  lay 
the  park.  On  the  north  fide  was  the  garden, 
hanging  on  the  bank,  between  the  caftle- wall, 
and  the  water.  It  contained  only  an  acre; 
and  was  joined  to  the  park  by  a bridge.  “ The 
" left  arm  of  the  pool,  northward  (fays  the 
“ author  I have  juft  quoted)  has  my  Lord 
<c  adorned  with  a beautiful  bracelet  of  a fair- 
timbered  bridge,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  fix 
“ hundred  feet  long ; railed  on  both  fldes,  and 
f(  ftrongly  planted.” 

The  garden  was  laid  out,  as  we  may  eafily 
fuppofe,  according  to  the  tafte  of  that  day, 
terrace  above  terrace,  in  every  mode  of  expenfive 
deformity.  But  the  lake  feems  to  have  had 
fome  elegance.  Indeed  water  fweeping  round 
in  the  fhape,  in  which  this  is  defcribed,  muft  be 
beautiful  in  fome  degree.  It’s  furface  could  not, 
like  land,  be  injured  by  art : the  extremities  of 
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it  would  be  generally  hid ; and  it  would  be  con- 
tinually unfolding  itfelf  round  the  magnificent 
objedt,  which  it  encompaffed  : tho,  it  is  proba- 
ble, it’s  banks  were  as  trim,  and  neat,  as  the 
fpade,  and  the  line  could  make  them. 

One  of  the  moft  memorable  particulars  of 
the  hiftory  of  this  caflle,  is  an  entertainment, 
which  was  given  here  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  tradition  of  this  grand 
feftivity  ftill  lives  in  the  country ; and  we  have 
hardly  any  thing  equal  to  it  on  record.  An  ac- 
count of  it  was  publifhed  by  one  Langham,  a 
perfon  then  in  office  about  the  court,  and  pre- 
fent  at  the  time.  I have  already  quoted  from 
this  work ; and  fhall  add  a part  of  the  account 
he  gives  of  her  majefty’s  reception  • from  which 
an  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
whole  entertainment. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1575,  in  the  evening, 
the  queen  approaching  the  fir  ft  gate  of  the 
caftle,  the  porter,  a man  tall  of  perfon , and 
fern  of  countenance , with  a club  and  keys , ac- 
cofted  her  majefty  in  a rough  fpeech , full  of 
pafion  in  metre , aptly  made  for  the  purpofe  ; 
and  demanded  the  caufe,  of  all  this  din , and 
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noife , and  riding  about  within  the  charge  of  his 
office  f But  upon  feeing  the  queen,  as  if  he  had 
been  ftruck  inllantaneoufly,  and  pierced  at  the 
prefence  of  a perfonage , fo  evidently  expreffing 
her oi cal  fovereignty,  he  falls  down  bn  his  knees , 
humbly  prays  pardon  for  his  ignorance , yields  up 
his  club  and  keys , and  proclaims  open  gates , and 
free  paffiage  to  all. 

Immediately,  the  trumpeters,  who  flood  on 
the  wall,  being  fix  in  number , each  an  eight 
foot  high,  with  their  filvery  trumpets  of  a five 
foot  long , founded  up  a tune  of  welcome . 

Thefe  armonious  blaflers  maintained  their  de- 
left able  mufic , while  the  queen  rode  through  the 
tilt-yard,  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  caflle, 
which  was  wafhed  by  the  lake. 

Here,  as  Ihe  palled,  a moveable  iiland  ap- 
proached, in  which  fat  inthroned  the  Lady  of 
the  lake ; who  accofled  her  majefly  in  well  penned 
metre , with  an  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
callle,  and  of  her  own  fovereignty  over  thole 
waters,  fince  the  days  of  king  Arthur  : but  that 
hearing  her  majefiy  was  paffing  that  way , foe 
came  in  humble  wife  to  offer  up  the  fame , and  all 
her  power , into  her  majefiy  s hands. 

This  pageant  was  clofed  with  a deleft  able  har- 
mony of  hautbois,  Jhahns , cornets,  and  fuch  other 
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loud  mufic,  which  held  on,  while  her  majejly  plea * 
fanth  fo  pajfed  into  the  cajlle-gate . 

Here  fhe  was  prefented  with  a new  fcene. 
Several  of  the  heathen  gods  had  brought  their 
gifts  before  her,  which  were  piled  up,  or  hung, 
in  elegant  order,  on  both  fides  of  the  entrance : 
wild-fowl,  and  dead  game,  from  Sylvanus  god 
of  the  woods : bafkets  of  fruit  from  Pomona : 
fheaves  of  various  kinds  of  corn  from  Ceres  : a 
pyramid  adorned  with  clutters  of  grapes,  gracijied 
with  their  vine-leaves,  from  Bacchus ; and  or- 
namented at  the  bottom  with  elegant  vafes  and 
goblets : fifh  of  all  forts,  difpofed  in  bafkets, 
were  prefented  by  Neptune : arms  by  Mars ; 
and  muttcal  inttruments  by  Apollo.  An  infcrip- 
tion  over  the  gate  explained  the  whole. 

Her  majetty  having  gracioufly  accepted  thefe 
gifts,  was  received  into  the  gates  with  a con- 
cert of  flutes,  and  other  foft  mufic ; and  alight- 
ing from  her  palfrey,  (which  flie  always  rode 
Angle)  file  was  conveyed  into  her  chamber : 
and  her  arrival  was  announced  through  the 
country  by  a peal  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts  ; 
and  a difplay  of  fireworks  at  night. 

Here  the  queen  was  entertained  nineteen 
days  ; and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  entertainment 
coft  the  earl  a thoufand  pounds  a day ; each  of 
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which  was  diverfified  with  mafks,  interludes^ 
hunting,  mufic,  and  a variety  of  other  amufe- 
ments.  The  queen’s  genius  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  confulted  in  the  pomp,  and  folemnity 
of  the  whole.  Perhaps  too  it  was  confulted, 
when  the  clafiical  purity  of  thefe  amufements 
relaxed ; and  gave  way,  (as  we  find  it  fometimes 
did)  to  boxing,  bear-baiting,  and  the  buffoon- 
ery of  the  times. 

Among  other  compliments  paid  to  the  queen, 
in  this  gallant  fefiival,  the  great  clock,  which 
was  fixed  in  Csfar’s  tower,  was  flopped,  du- 
ring her  majefly’s  continuance  in  the  caflle^ 
that  while  the  countiy  enjoyed  that  great  blef- 
fing,  time  might  Hand  flill. 
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SECT.  IV. 


FROM  Kenelworth-caftle  we  proceeded  to 
Coventry.  The  intervening  country  is 

flat. 


The  tower  of  Coventry  church,  is  a beauti- 
ful objed; : but  conftrudted.  of  the  fame  kind  of 
mouldering  done,  which  we  took  notice  of  in 
the  ruins  of  Kenelworth ; and  which  indeed  is 
better  adapted  to  a decayed,  than  to  a compleat 
pile.  The  ornamental  parts  of  this  tower  are 
jufl:  in  that  ftate,  which  one  would  wifh  in  a 
ruin : they  poffefs  a fort  of  rich  mutilation : 
every  part  is  in  fome  degree  defaced;  and  yet 
the  whole  fo  perfect,  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
imagination  to  put  all  together.  In  a ruin  this 
is  enough : but  where  the  parts  are  intire , we 
require  the  ornaments  to  be  fo  too. 
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As  we  leave  Coventry,  we  find  a red,  gra- 
velly clay,  covering  a brown  rock ; which 
burfting  here  and  there  from  the  foil,  often 
makes  a pidturefque  fore-ground.  The  lanes  are 
clofe  j and  the  country  woody. 

Between  Coventry,  and  Birmingham  lies  lord 
Aylsford’s,  an  ancient  feat,  but  now  under  the 
hands  of  improvement.  The  houfe  is  rebuild- 
ing, and  the  grounds  are  taking  a new  form, 
under  the  tafte  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  feems  to  be 
doing  all,  that  a fituation,  with  but  few  ad- 
vantages, will  allow.  The  houfe  ftands  in  the 
midft  of  a fcene  rather  flat.  A rill,  running 
near  it,  is  changed  into  a river.  An  elegant 
approach  is  conducted  over  it  by  a handfome 
bridge;  and  a belt , winding  about  two  miles, 
is  the  circumference  of  the  pleafure  ground : but 
the  country  affords  few  obje&s  to  inrich  either 
a fore-ground,  or  a diftance. 

The  reft  of  the  road  to  Birmingham  leads,  at 
firft,  through  an  open  country;  which  after- 
wards 
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wards  becomes  woody  and  clofe ; and  more  plea- 
fan  t,  as  we  approach  the  town. 

The  buildings,  which  you  fee  fcattered  about 
the  landfcape,  near  Birmingham,  are  in  great 
profufion,  and  generally  of  a reddifh  hue.  For 
the  country  is  populous;  and  the  houfes  are 
built  of  a kind  of  brick,  which  has  a peculiar 
red  call. — This  tint  predominating  in  a countiy, 
as  it  does  here,  is  very  unpleafing. 


Near  Birmingham  we  went  to  fee  Bolton's 
hard-ware  manufactory.  It  is  a town  under 
a lingle  roof;  containing  about  feven  hundred 
work  people.  But  notwithHanding  it  is  a fcene 
of  induftry,  utility,  and  ingenuity,  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  eye  in  humour  among  fo  many  fri- 
volous arts ; and  check  it’s  looking  with  con- 
tempt on  an  hundred  men  employed  in  making 
a fnuff-box. 


From  Birmingham  we  left  the  great  road, 
and  palled  through  a pleaiant  country  to  the 
Leafowes  and  Hagley,  which  lie  within  a few 
miles  of  each  other.  In  our  way  we  had  a 
fweet  ride  through  an  oak-wood,  at  Smith  wick. 
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Few  places  had  raifed  our  expectations  more 
than  the  Leafowes.  So  great  a lover  of  nature 
as  Mr.  Shenftone  appears  to  be  in  his  writings, 
could  not  poffibly,  one  would  imagine,  deviate 
from  her  in  any  of  the  operations  of  his  genius. 
I fhall  give  the  reader  a flight  fketch  of  the 
fcene;  and  then  make  a few  general  obferva- 
tions. 

We  entered  the  grounds,  (which  contain 
about  an  hundred  acres)  by  a wicket,  near  the 
bottom  of  a lane,  which  leads  to  the  houfe. 
We  fhould  have  been  carried  firff  into  the 
higher  parts ; where  we  might  have  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  at  once.  We  fhould  then 
have  feen  that  it  is,  what  is  properly  called,  an 
adorned  farm  • and  fhould  have  taken  that  idea 
along  with  us.  The  fields  lie  about  the  houfe ; 
and  a walk  leads  you  round  them. 

We  entered  however  below  the  houfe ; and 
were  carried  firfl  into  a narrow,  woody  valley : 
from  which  emerging,  we  had  a pleafant  open- 
ing into  the  country  about  Hale’s-Owen. 

From  this  view  we  dip  into  a woody  bottom, 
where  we  find  Melibeus's  feat,  a fequeftered 
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fpot,  proper  for  the  noon- tide  retreat  of  a 
fhepherd,  and  his  flock. 

From  hence  we  penetrate  another  wood,  and 
come  fuddenly  on  a long  fucceflion  of  waterfalls 
(fourteen  of  them)  feen  through  an  irregular 
viflia  of  trees.  The  fcenery  is  whimflcal ; but 
amufing. 

Having  thus  traverfed  the  lower  grounds, 
the  path  leads  into  the  higher;  and  we  begin 
now  to  difcover,  that  it  is  carrying  us  round 
the  whole.  Here  we  have  diftant  views,  bound- 
ed by  the  Wrekin  in  Shropfliire. 

From  thefe  grounds  the  path  makes  a fudden 
dip  to  a fequeftered  vale,  where  Mr.  Shenftone 
has  dedicated  an  urn  to  the  memory  of  a be- 
loved lady.  From  hence  it  rifes  again,  in  a 
troublefome  zig-zag,  into  the  Lovers  walk ; 
which  terminates,  (oddly  enough,)  in  the  temple 
of  Pan.  With  more  propriety  it  might  have 
led  to  the  temple  of  Hymen. 

From  hence  we  defcend  again,  through  hang- 
ing fields,  quite  unadorned,  to  the  moft  finifhed 
fcene  of  the  whole.  It  is  a grove,  ornamented, 
at  the  upper  end,  by  a cafcade,  from  which  the 
ftream  plays  in  irregular  meanders  among  the 
trees ; and  pafling  under  a romantic  bridge, 
forms  itfelf  into  a fmall  lake.  This  whimfical 
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fpot  is  dedicated,  I think,  with  fome  impropriety* 
to  Virgil’s  genius ; and  is  one  of  thofe  ambigu- 
ous paffages,  which  we  are  at  a lofs,  whether 
to  blame,  or  to  commend.  From  hence  we 
pafs  again  into  the  lane,  where  w$  at  firfl  en- 
tered. 


Tho  Mr.  Shenftone  has,  on  the  whole,  fhewr* 
great  taffe  and  elegance,  and  has  diverlified  his 
views  very  much ; and  been  particularly  happy 
in  (that  moft  agreeable  mode  of  defign,)  affix- 
ing fome  peculiar  character  to  each  fcene;  yet 
in  fome  things  he  has  perhaps  done  top  much ; - 
and  in  others  not  enough. 

In  the  ufe  of  water  he  has  been  too  profufe, 
He  collects  it  only  from  a few  fprings,  which 
ouze  from  his  fwampy  grounds.  It  was  a force 
therefore  o?i  nature , to  attempt  either  a river , 
or  a lake.  A cafcade,  or  a purling  rill,  ffiould 
have  fatisfied  his  ambition,  Befides,  like  the 
water  of  all  fwamps,  the  water  of  the  Leafowes 
wants  brilliancy.  Frothed  by  a fall,  or  quick 
defcent,  the  impurities  of  it  are  lefs  obferved : 
in  gentle  motion  they  are  ffriking ; but  in  a 
lake  they  are  offend ve.  It  was  ridiculous  to  lee 
Naiads  invited,  by  infcriptions,  to  bath  their 
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beauteous  limbs  in  cryftal  pools,  which  flood 
before  the  eye,  impregnated  with  all  the  filth 
which  generates  from  ftagnation. 

He  has  done  too  much  alfo  in  adorning  his 
grounds  fo  profufely  with  urns,  flatues,  and 
buildings  ; which  are  commonly  the  moft  ex- 
penfive,  and  the  lead:  beautiful  parts  of  im- 
provement. In  the  adorned  farm  at  leafl  they 
are  improper  decorations. 

With  his  infcriptions , (in  which  many  peo- 
ple fay,  he  has  done  too  much  alfo)  I own,  I 
was  pleafed.  When  infcriptions  are  wed-wnt- 
ten,  and  properly  adapted,  as  thefe  generally 
are,  they  raife  fome  leading  thought ; and  im- 
prefs  the  character  of  the  fcene  in  ftronger  ideas, 
than  our  own. 

•In  other  things  Mb.  Shenflone  has  perhapSx 
done  too  little. 

He  might  have  thrown  down  more  of  his 
hedges : or,  if  that  had  been  inconvenient,  he 
might  at  leaf!  have  concealed  his  inclofures 
more  in  plantations.  His  path  on  the  higher 
grounds , is,  in  general,  too  open;  and  his  foie- 
grounds  are  often  regular  folds.  This  regula- 
rity might  have  been  difguifed.  The  difa?ices 
too  would  have  appeared  to  more  aavantage,  if 
they  had  been  feen  fometimes  over  a wood ; and 
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fometimes  through  an  opening  in  one ; or  occa- 
fionally  through  interfaces  among  the  boles  of 
the  trees. 

But  Mr.  Shenflone  s great  deficiency  lay  in  not 
draining,  and  cleaning  his  grounds.  If  he  had 
made  his  verdure  richer,  tho  at  the  expence  of 
his  buildings,  he  had  fhewn  a purer  tafle. 
But  Shenflone  was  poor ; and  with  a little  of 
that  vanity,  which  often  attends  poverty,  he 
chofe  rather  to  lay  out  his  money  on  what  made 
the  moft  fhew,  than  on  what  would  have  been 
moft  becoming.  F rpm  what  he  has  done  how- 
ever, it  is  paly  to  conceive  what  he  could  have 
done;  if  he  had  had  a country  fuited  to  his 
ideas ; and  a fortune  fufficient  to  adorn  it. 

I cannot  leave  thefe  fcenes  without  remarkr- 
ing the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  rocks,  and  caf- 
cades. 

Of  all  manufacturers,  thofe  of  rocks  are 
commonly  the  moft  bungling.  How  often  are 
we  carried,  in  the  improvements  even  of  peo- 
ple of  tafle,  to  fee  a piece  of  rock-fcenery,  cpn- 
fifting  perhaps  of  half  a dozen  large  Hones. 
They  neither  give  us  any  idea  of  what  they  are 
intended  to  reprefent;  nor  are  they  probably 
fuited  to  the  country,  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. In  our  attempts  to  improve,  if  we  do 
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more  than  juft  adorn  what  nature  has  done, 
by  planting,  and  giving  a little  play  to  the 
ground,  we  err.  To  aim  at  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  a country,  is  abfurd.  Where  nature 
difcourages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt.  She 

— {corns  controul ; flie  will  not  bear 

One  beauty  foreign  to  the  fpot,  or  foil. 

She  gives  thee  to  adorn  : ’ tis  thine  alonp 
To  mend,  not  change,  her  features 

Mr.  Shenftone  however  has  fucceeded  the  beft 
in  his  rock  fcenery,  becaufe  he  has  done  the 
leaft.  He  pretends  only  juft  to  fret  his  ftreams, 
and  break  his  cafcades ; and  it  would  be  invi- 
dious not  to  own,  that  his  cafcades,  rocks, 
and  ftreams  are  all  as  exadt  copies  of  nature, 
as  we  any  where  find. 


On  leaving  Mr.  Shenftone’s,  a very  few  miles 
brought  us  to  Hagley.  The  evening  was  fine  5 
and  we  faw  it  in  all  it’s  glory.  Yet  we  left  it 
difappointed.  The  plan  of  Hagley,  (if  there 
be  any)  is  fo  confufed,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
defcribe  it.  There  is  no  coherency  of  parts. 
One  fcene  is  tacked  to  another ; and  any  one 
might  be  removed,  without  the  leaft  injury  to 
the  reft. 
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A work  of  art,  (be  it  what  it  may,  houfe, 
pi&ure,  book,  or  garden,)  however  beautiful 
in  it’s  underparts , lofes  half  it’s  value,  if  the 
general  fcope  of  it  be  not  obvious  to  conception. 
Even  the  wild  fcene  of  nature,  however  p leaf- 
ing in  itfelf,  is  Hill  more  pleating,  if  the  eye 
is  able  to  combine  it  into  a whole. 

But  obfcurity  in  the  general  plan , is  not  the 
only  objection  we  made  to  Hagley  : it  formal 
in  many  of  it’s  parts.  The  view  at  the  en- 
trance is  particularly  unpleafing ; confifting  of 
a lawn  rifing  from  the  houfe  ; clofed  at  the 
upper  end,  with  a regular  femicircle  of  wood ; 
and  adorned  in  the  middle  by  an  obelifk. 

Many  of  thefe  fcenes  alfo  are  mi  nut  e and 
trifling . The  perfpe&ive  view  at  the  Palla- 

dian  bridge,  and  the  reverfe  from  the  rotunda, 
are  below  criticifm.  Such  alfo  is  the  ftream 
conveyed,  in  a channel,  little  wider  than  a 
drill,  through  the  extent  of  a noble  lawn. 
Some  pains  too  have  been  taken  to  make  it 
gurgle,  as  it  runs.  Mr.  Shentione  wrought  in 
miniature  j and  tho  he  rarely  trifles,  diminu- 
tive beauties  were  in  part  accommodated  to  his 
icheme.  But  lord  Lyttelton  wrought  on  a 
larger  fcale : his  ideas  fhould  have  inlarged 
with  it.  His  pencil  fhould  have  fcorned  the 
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little  touches  of  trifling  exa&nefs  : and  he 
fhould  have  confidered  that  his  piece  both 
confided  of  nobler  objects,  and  was  to  be  feen 
at  a greater  didance. 

Added  to  thefe  defeats,  there  is  a want  alio 
of  variety.  The  fides  of  the  hills  are  all 
planted ; and  the  vallies  are  all  lawns.  Through 
a fucceflion  of  thefe  recedes  you  are  carried. 
From  one  lawn  you  enter  another,  with  little 
variation  of  the  idea.  The  fame  thought  is 
repeated  over  and  over : 

. — -Cingentibus  ultima  fylvis, 

Purus  ab  aboribus,  fpettabilis  undique  campus. 

It  would  however  be  invidious  not  to  con- 
fefs,  that  fome  of  thefe  lawns,  confidered  as 
independent  parts,  are  very  beautiful. 

cThompfons  feat  exhibits  a noble  difplay  of 
fcenery.  You  look  acrofs  a fpacious  valley  of 
a mile  in  extent  j the  whole  a padure,  wind- 
ing at  both  ends  from  the  eye.  The  oppolite 
bank,  which  conducts  the  fweep,  is  hung 
with  wood.  At  one  end  of  the  valley  is  a 
didant  view  into  the  country  5 terminated  by 
the  Malvern  hills.  At  the  other,  the  woody 
bank  is  adorned  by  a modern  ruin,  which 
hands  well,  but  is  an  object  too  minute  for 
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the  fcene.  One  large  round  tower,  with  an 
underpart,  or  two,  would  have  had  a better 
effed:  at  a diftance,  than  fuch  a quantity  of  wall, 
and  other  trifling  parts,  which  have  been  con- 
trived to  anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  utility: 
whereas  the  only  charader  fuch  a ruin  has  to 
fupport,  is  that  of  being  the  dijiant  or?iament  of 
a fcene-,  with  which  it’s  utility,  if  it  have  any, 
fhould  coincide.  If  it  doth  not  anfwer  this 
end,  the  cow-houfe,  or  the  keeper’s  lodge,  or 
whatever  it  is,  fhould  occupy  fome  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  flation.  Here , it  only  /hews  us,  that 
there  /hould  have  been  fomething,  which  we 
do  not  find. 

On  the  whole,  tho  there  are  certainly 
many  very  beautiful  views  in  the/e  extenfive 
gardens,  yet  we  may  eafily  conceive,  the  fame 
variety  of  ground,  the  fame  profufion  of  wood, 
and  the  fame  advantages  of  water  (tho  in  this 
point  the  deficiency  is  greateft)  might  have 
been  fo  combined  as  to  produce  a much  nobler 
whole. 

It  may  be  added  however,  that  only  the 
common  round  of  the  garden  has  been  here 
criticized.  The  rides  in  the  park  are  very 
extenfive;  and,  as  they  are  lefs  dre/fed,  they 
may  perhaps  be  more  beautiful.  The  temple 
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of  Thefeus  ftands  very  happily ; is  a handfome 
objedt ; and  has  as  grand  an  effedt,  as  any  thing 
of  the  kind  can  have. 

The  houfe  is  a good  modem  pile ; but  wants 
a dignity  of  fituation,  fuitable  to  the  capital  of 
fuch  extenlive  dominions. 


SECT, 
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SECT.  V. 


'ROM  lord  Lyttelton's,  we  propofed  to 


vifit  Mr.  Anfon's,  near  Wollley-bridge. 
Our  rout  led  through  Stourbridge,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Penkridge.  The  country  is  rich 
and  woody ; but  affords  little  that  is  pidturefque. 
In  many  parts  it  is  much  disfigured  by  a new 
canal,  which  cuts  it  in  pieces. 

One  of  the  mod:  beautiful  objects  in  nature  is 
a noble  river,  winding  through  a country ; and 
difcovering  it’s  mazy  courfe,  fometimes  half- 
concealed  by  it’s  woody  banks and  fometimes 
difplaying  it’s  ample  folds  through  the  open 
vale. 

It’s  oppofite,  in  every  refpedt,  is  one  of  thefe 
cuts,  as  they  are  called.  It's  lineal,  and  angu- 
lar courfe — it's  relinquifhing  the  declivities  of 
the  country ; and  paffing  over  hill,  and  dale ; 
fometimes  banked  up  on  one  fide,  and  fome- 
times  on  both — it’s  fharp,  parrallel  edges,  naked, 
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and  unadorned — all  contribute  to  place  it  in  the 
ftrongeft  contrail  with  the  river.  An  objedd 
may  be  difgufting  in  itfelf ; but  it  is  drill  more 
fo,  when  it  reminds  you,  by  fome  diftant  re- 
femblance,  of  fomething  beautiful. 


At  Penkridge  we  left  the  great  road,  and  de- 
viated to  the  right,  over  a wild  heath,  to  Shuck- 
borough,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Anfon. 

Mr.  Anfon’s  improvements  are  nobly  con- 
ceived, making  their  object  the  whole  face  of  a 
country.  It  is  a pity  fo  generous  a defign  had 
not  been  dire&ed  by  a better  tafte.  His  build- 
ings are  all  on  Grecian,  and  Roman  models; 
and  fome  of  them  veiy  beautiful.  But  they 
want  accompaniments.  There  is  fomething 
rather  abfurd  in  adorning  a plain  field  with  a 
triumphal  arch ; or  with  the  lanthern  of  De- 
mofihenes,  refiored  to  all  it’s  iplendor.  A po- 
liced jewel,  fet  in  lead  is  ridiculous.  But 
above  all,  the  temple  of  the  winds,  feated  in  a 
pool,  inftead  of  being  placed  on  a hill,  is  ill- 
Rationed.  As  it  is  fome  time  however,  fince 
we  faw  the  fcenes  of  Shuckborough,  they  may 
now  be  greatly  altered,  and  improved.  The 
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temple  of  the  winds,  I fear,  mu  ft  ever  ftand  as 
it  does. 

The  houfe  contains  little  worth  notice.  It  is 
furniihed  in  a frippery  fort  of  Chinefe  manner. 
There  are  few  pidtures  of  value.  The  hall  is 
adorned  with  the  naval  atchievements  of  lord 
Anfon  by  Scot;  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
painter*  has  been  regulated  by  the  articles  of 
war.  The  line  of  battle  is  a miferable  arrange- 
ment on  canvas ; and  it  is  an  adt  of  inhumanity 
in  an  admiral  to  injoin  it.  If  the  line  of  battle 
muft  be  introduced,  it  fhould  be  formed  at  a 
diftance;  and  the  ftrefs  laid  on  fome  of  the 
fhips,  at  one  end  of  the  line,  brought  into 
adtion,  near  the  eye. 

The  drawing-room  is  hung  with  large  ruins, 
in  diflemper , by  Dahl.  They  are  touched  with 
fpirit;  but  the  compofition  wants  ftmplicity. 
There  is  a rawnefs  alfo,  and  want  of  force  in 
dijlemper ; tho  it  certainly  gives  a more  pleafing 
furface  for  the  eye  to  reft  on,  than  oil-painting, 
which  cannot  be  divefted  of  the  delufive  lights 
of  varnifh. 

The  windows  of  the  room,  in  which  thefe 
pidtures  hang,  look  towards  a pile  of  artificial 
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ruins  in  the  park.  But  Mr.  Anfon  has  been 
lefs  happy  in  fabricating  fiditious  ruins ; than 
in  restoring  fuch  as  are  real. 

If  a ruin  be  intended  to  take  a flation  merely 
in  fome  diftant,  inacceffible  place ; one  or  two 
points  of  view  are  all  that  need  be  provided 
for.  The  conftrudion  therefore  of  fuch  a ruin 
is  a matter  of  lefs  nicety.  It  is  a ruin  in  a 
pidure. 

But  if  it  be  prefen  ted  on  a fpot,  as  this  is, 
where  the  fpedator  may  walk  round  it,  and 
furvey  it  on  every  fide — perhaps  enter  it — the 
conftrudion  of  it  becomes  then  a matter  of 
great  difficulty. 

This  difficulty  arifes  firft  from  the  neceffity  of 
conftruding  it  on  as  regular,  and  uniform  a 
plan,  as  if  it  had  been  a real  edifice.  Not  only 
the  fituation,  and  general  form  of  the  caftle,  or 
the  abbey,  fhould  be  obferved $ but  the  feveral 
parts  fhould  at  leaf!  be  fo  traced  out,  that  an 
eye,  /killed'  in  fuch  edifices,  may  eafily  invefti- 
gate  the  parts,  which  are  loft,  from  the  parts, 
which  remain.  There  fhould  always  be  the 
disjeffa  membi~a . So  that  in  conflruding  a ruin, 
no  part  fhould  be  prefented,  which  the  eye  does 
not  eafily  conceive  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
there,  if  the  whole  had  been  compleat. 
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Nor  is  the  expence,  which  attends  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  fuch  a ruin,  a trifling  difficulty. 
The  pidturefque  ruin  muft  have  no  vulgarity  of 
Shape : it  muft  convey  the  idea  of  grandeur  : 
And  no  ruins,  that  I know,  except  thofe  of  a 
caftle,  or  an  abbey,  are  fuited  to  this  purpofe ; 
and  both  thefe  are  works  of  great  expence. 

But,  you  fay,  a part  only  need  be  introduced. 
It  is  true.  But  if  your  fcene  be  ample,  (and  you 
would  introduce  it  in  no  other,)  the  part,  you 
introduce,  muft  be  ample  alfo.  A paltry  ruin 
is  of  no  value.  A grand  one  is  a work  of 
magnificence.  A garden- temple,  or  a Palla- 
dian  bridge,  may  eafily  be  effected : but  fuch  a 
portion  of  ruin,  as  will  give  any  idea  of  a caftle, 
or  an  abbey,  that  is  worth  difplaying,  requires 
an  expence  equal  to  that  of  the  manfion  you  in- 
habit. 

There  is  great  art,  and  difficulty  alfo  in  exe- 
cuting a building  of  this  kind*  It  is  not  every 
man,  who  can  build  a houfe,  that  can  execute 
a ruin.  To  give  the  ftone  it’s  mouldering  ap- 
pearance— to  make  the  widening  chink  run 
naturally  through  all  the  joints — to  mutilate 
the  ornaments — to  peel  the  facing  from  the  in- 
ternal Structure — to  Shew  how  correspondent 
parts  have  once  united ; tho  now  the  chafm 
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runs  wide  between  them — and  to  fcatter  heaps 
of  ruin  around  with  negligence  and  eafe;  are 
great  efforts  of  art ; much  too  delicate  for  the 
hand  of  a common  workman ; and  what  we 
veiy  rarely  fee  performed. 

Befides,  after  all,  that  art  can  bellow,  you 
mull  put  your  ruin  at  laffc  into  the  hands  of  na- 
ture to  adorn,  and  perfect  it.  If  the  moffes, 
and  lychens  grow  unkindly  on  your  walls — if 
the  flreaming  weather-flains  have  produced  no 
variety  of  tints — if  the  ivy  refufes  to  mantle  over 
your  buttrefs ; or  to  creep  among  the  ornaments 
of  your  Gothic  window — if  the  afh,  cannot 'be 
brought  to  hang  from  the  cleft ; or  long,  fpiry 
grafs  to  wave  over  the  fhattered  battlement — 
your  ruin  will  be  flill  incomplete — you  may  as 
well  write  over  the  gate.  Built  in  the  year  1772. 
Deception  there  can  be  none.  The  characters 
of  age  are  wanting.  It  is  time  alone,  which 
meliorates  the  ruin ; which  gives  it  perfect 
beauty ; and  brings  it,  if  I may  fo  fpeak,  to  a 
flate  of  nature. 

On  laying  all  thcfc  difficulties  together,  we 
fee  how  arduous  a matter  it  is  to  conftruCt  fuch 
a ruin,  as  is  to  be  feen  on  the  fpot.  When  it 
is  well  done,  we  allow,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful : but  we  fee  every  where  fo 
many  abfurd  attempts  of  this  kind,  that  when 
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we  walk  through  a piece  of  improved  ground ; 
and  hear  of  being  carried  next  to  fee  the  ruins , 
if  the  mailer  of  the  fcene  be  with  us,  we  dread 
the  incounter. 


From  Mr.  Anfon’s  we  continued  our  rout  to 
Stone  by  Wolfley-bridge,  through  the  fame 
kind  of  rich,  pleafant  country  : and  from  thence, 
in  our  way  to  Newcaftle,  we  propofed  to  take  a 
view  of  lord  Gower’s.  But  a Ihower  of  rain 
prevented  us.  As  far  however,  as  we  could 
judge  from  a hafty  glance,  the  grounds  about 
Trentham  are  laid  out  with  great  fimplicity  and 
elegance.  The  fituation  of  the  houfe  is  low. 
Before  it  lies  an  extenfive  lawn,  half-incircled 
with  riling  grounds ; along  which  the  planta- 
tions fweep  in  one  great,  varied  line. 

From  Newcaflle  we  took  our  rout  to  Man- 
chefter.  In  our  road  we  wifhed  for  time  to 
have  vifited  the  potteries-  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  5 
where  the  elegant  arts  of  old  Etruria  are  revived. 
It  would  have  been  plealing  to^  fee  all  thefe 
works  in  their  progrefs  to  perfection ; but  it 
was  of  lefs  moment ; as  the  forms  of  all  hi& 
Tufcan  vafes  were  familiar  to  us, 
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One  great  principle  in  the  conftruftion  of  a 
Tufcan  vafe,  relates  to  the  mode  of  fetting  on 
the  handle,  It  always  rifes  from  the  veffel ; 
with  which  it  is  united ; and  of  which  it  makes 
a part.  The  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  veftel 
depends  fo  much  on  this  principle  that  one 
would  wonder,  how  it  fhould  ever  be  overlook- 
ed ■ and  indeed  I have  fometimes  obferved  it  in 
the  conftrudtion  of  fome  of  our  coarler  jars ; for 
the  fake  probably  of  the  ftrength,  which  it  adds 
to  the  handle,  But  in  general,  it  is  totally 
negledted;  and  the  handles  of  our  modern 
veifels,  whether  of  clay,  or  of  metal,  tho  fome 
of  them  very  coftly,  inftead  of  making  a part  of 
the  veftels  themfelves,  are  awkwardly  fixed  to 
them* 

At  Talk-on- the-hill  the  views  are  extend ve, 
and  beautiful  on  both  fides : the  ground  is  well 
dilpofed ; and  the  landscape  woody. 


As  we  defcended,  the  knolls,  and  little  de- 
prellions  of  the  country,  which  feen  from  the 
higher  ground’s,  were  flat,  and  undiftinguilhed, 
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became  now  hills  and  vallies,  adding  new 
modes  of  variety. 

We  foon  however  left  all  this  landfcape  be- 
hind, and  entered  an  unpleafant  country.  But 
after  we  had  paffed  Holm’s-chapel,  and  a 
dreary  common  beyond  it ; a beautiful  fcene 
opened,  in  which  we  continued  many  miles. 
The  road  often  led  through  groves  of  oak ; and 
often  through  lanes  imbowered  with  lofty  trees ; 
which  were  beautiful  in  their  natural  iimplicity 
beyond  the  improvement  of  art. 


The  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  works  near  Man- 
chefter  are  veiy  great.  We  admire  equally  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  and  the  Ikill  of  the 
execution.  In  a painter’s  eye  indeed,  we  have 
juft  feen,  that  works  of  this  kind  are  of  little 
value. 

From  Worfley-mills  we  took  a barge  to 
Manchefter ; but  found  little  amufement  in  our 
voyage,  except  that  of  exchanging  a rough, 
jolting  motion  over  rugged  pavements ; with 
that  of  gliding  gently  along  the  furface  of  a, 
fmooth  canal. 
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W e were  ftruck  with  one  appearance  indeed 
of  a lingular  kind  ; that  of  Chap-mofs ; 
which  firetching  on  the  right  along  the  fpace 
of  thirty  miles,  held  the  eye  in  fufpence, 
through  the  fhades  of  twilight,  whether  it  were 
land,  or  water.  It’s  colour  fpoke  it  one ; it’s 
flirface,  the  other. 

From  Manchefler,  around  which  the  country 
is  not  unpleafant,  we  purfued  our  rout  to  Preflon, 
and  Lancafler.  Great  part  of  the  road  to  Bol- 
ton is  beautiful.  The  views  about  Ringley, 
where  a confiderable  dream  forces  it’s  way, 
between  fleep,  woody  banks,  are  very  pidtu- 
refque.  They  were  the  more  pleafing,  as  we 
came  upon  them  by  accident ; having  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  great  road,  which  fome  late 
floods  had  made  impaffable  by  carrying  away  a 
bridge. 

From  Bolton  we  afcended  a heigh th  of  four 
miles,  over  a fort  of  cultivated  mountain.  The 
country,  that  lay  flrejched  beneath,  on  the  left, 
was  foitened,  without  any  intervening  grounds, 
into  a blue  diflance.  When  we  defcended  the 
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heights,  and  entered  it,  it  wore  a pleating,  va- 
riegated form.  It  was  woody  too,  and  adorned 
with  little  rills,  every  where  working  along  the 
vallies. 

Between  Charly  and  Prefton  there  is  like- 
wife  much  high  ground,  which  let  us  down, 
like  the  heights  of  Bolton,  into  a pleafant  fcene, 
rich,  flat,  and  woody. 

As  we  approached  Preflon,  the  retrofped  of 
Walton-church,  over  the  windings  of  the  Rib- 
ble,  is  very  beautiful. 

From  Prefton  to  Garftang  the  country  is  un- 
pleafant.  The  ground  is  varied  j but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  wood,  and  has  not  dignity  to  fupport 
itfelf  without  it. 

Here  firft  the  mountains  begin  to  rife ; and 
give  us  a prolpedt  of  the  country  before  us. 
But  they  yet  afliime  no  formidable  features. 
Tinged  with  light  azure,  they  only  ikirted  the 
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horizon ; and  at  a great  didance  accompanied 
us,  in  a lengthened  chain  on  the  left. 


As  we  approach  Gardang,  the  cadle,  tho 
ruined  into  a mere  block,  and  without  beauty, 
becomes  an  objed,  where  there  is  no  other. 


F rom  Garilang  to  Lancader  there  is  little 
change  in  the  landfcape.  It  ftill  continues 
bleak  and  unpleafant.  But  as  we  now  approach- 
ed the  mountains,  every  objed  began  to  pro- 
claim the  rugged  fcenes,  into  which  we  were 
entering.  The  country  we  now  traverfed,  may 
be  called  a kind  of  conneding  thread  : itfelf  of 
an  uncharaderized  fpecies,  driking  us  with  no 
determined  features.  It  has  neither  the  gran- 
deur of  the  mountain  fcene ; nor  the  chearful- 
nefs  of  the  fylvan  : what  wood  there  is,  is  poor, 
and  fhrivelled.  For  we  now  Ikirted  the  bay  of 
Cartmel,  and  the  lea-air  having  caught  the 
trees,  had  impoveriflied  their  foliage,  dinted 
their  growth,  and  dedroyed  their  veiy  form, 
with  unufual  rigour. 
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At  a mile’s  diflance  Lancafter-caftle  rifes  to 
view.  It’s  lofty  fituation,  it’s  maffy  towers, 
and  extenlive  buildings  (for  it  is  connected  with 
the  church)  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  it’s  ap- 
pearance: but  as  the  parts  are  neither  well 
fhaped,  nor  well  combined,  it  is  but  an  indif- 
ferent object  from  any  point.  On  the  fpot,  the 
moft  beautiful  part  is  a noble  front ; which, 
with  it’s  other  grand  appendages,  afford  fuffi- 
cient  matter  for  the  curiofity  of  an  antiquarian. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  town  the  river  Lune, 
which  is  a noble  piece  of  water,  when  the  tide 
is  full,  fufficiently  adorns  the  landfcape. 

But  here  the  Lune  is  a bufy,  noify  fcene, 
banked  with  quays ; covered  with  fhipping; 
and  refounding  with  nautic  clamour.  Far 
otherwife  is  it’s  paffage,  a few  miles  above, 
through  the  vale  of  Londfdale ; where  quietly, 
and  unobferved,  it  winds  around  projecting 
rocks — forms  circling  boundaries  to  meadows, 
paflured  with  cattle — or  paffes  through  groves 
and  thickets,  which,  in  fabulous  times,  might 
have  been  the  haunt  of  wood-gods..  In  one 
part,  taking  a fudden  turn,  it  circles  a little, 
delicious  fpot,  forming  it  into  a peninfula, 
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called  vulgarly,  the  wheel  of  Lune.  Here  once 
dwelt  an  ancient  hermit;  where  his  eyes  faw 
nothing,  nor  wished  to  fee  any  thing,  except 
the  fweet  vale,  in  which  he  lived. 

From  the  caftle-hill,  or  rather  from  the 
church -yard,  we  had  a very  extend  ve  view, 
compofed  of  the  grandeft  objedts.  Along  the 
meadows  below,  the  river  Lune,  now  an  eftu- 
aiy,  and  adorned  with  a variety  of  coafting 
vefiels,  (lefiening  to  the  eye,  through  it’s  feve- 
ral  reaches,)  haftens  to  the  fea.  In  a mile  or 
two,  it  enters  the  bay  of  Cartmel;  which 
filled  with  the  tide,  prefents  a noble  extent  of 
water,  ten  or  twelve  miles  acrofs,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Furnefs ; which  extend  through 
vaft  fpace;  and  then  circling  the  head  of  the 
hay,  form  many  a fhooting  promontory,  and 
many  a winding  Ihore. 

This  extenfion  of  wild  country  we  looked  at 
with  regret,  knowing  the  many  noble  fcenes  it 
contained,  which  we  had  not  time  to  vifit. 
We  were  obliged  to  reft  fatisfied  with  forming 
imaginary  pictures  among  the  blue  mifts  of  the 
mountains.  Our  guide,  an  unlettered  fwain, 
pointed  out,  in  the  broad  dialed!  of  his  country, 
the  feveral  fpots — where  the  ruins  of  Furnefs- 
abbey  lay  fequeftered  in  a lowly  vale — where,  far 

to 
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to  the  weft,  Peel-caftle,  running  boldly  out 
into  the  water,  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
bay where,  deep  beneath  thofe  purplifh  moun- 

tains, the  lake  of  Conifton  occupied  a valley  fix 
miles  in  length — where  Holker-hall ; and  Bard- 
fey  ; and  Conifhed,  founded  on  the  lite  of  an 
ancient  priory;  and  many  other  places  of  re- 
nowned fituation,  were  all  furrounded  with 
fcenes  of  grandeur ; and  each,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  our  intelligence,  with  fcenes 
peculiar  to  itfelf. 

From  Lancafter,  in  our  rout  to  Kendal,  the 
country,  every  ftep,  becomes  more  chara&er- 
iftic.  High,  fhelving  grounds  arife  on  the  right ; 
and  on  the  left,  at  every  opening,  we  have 
different  views  of  the  bay  of  Cartmel,  and  of 
the  mountains  of  Furnefs.  The  fore-ground  is 
every  where  adorned  with  large,  detached  ftones ; 
which  indicate  the  rocks  we  approach. 

A little  beyond  Burton  we  left  the  great  road, 
and  took  a circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  to  fee 
the  country  about  Mil  thorp,  and  Levens. 


Cart- 
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Cartmel-bay  branches  here  into  a creek  ; on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  which  lies  Mil  thorp ; a little 
coaffing-port-town ; and  near  it  Dalham-tower, 
m a plealant  park,  defended  by  a hill  from  the 
lea-air . All  around  we  have  beautiful  views, 
confifting  of  woody  fore-grounds,  and  of  dis- 
tances compofed  of  different  part?  of  this  little 
eituary,  and  it’s  appendant  mountains. 

As  we  proceeded  higher  up  the  creek,  the 
\i^\vs,  increafed  in  beauty.  About  Levens,  a 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  there  is  a happy  com- 
bination of  every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  great 
in  landfcape.  It  ffands  at  the  head  of  the  creek, 
upon  the  Kenet,  a wild  romantic  ffream,  which 
rufhes  into  the  tide,  a little  below.  The  houfe, 
incompalfed  with  hilly  grounds,  is  well  fereened 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  fea-air.  But 
we  did  not  ride  up  to  it.  The  woods  with 
which  it  abounds,  we  were  told,  grow  luxuriantly  ; 
and  the  views  at  hand  are  as  pleafing,  as  thofe 
at  a difiance,  are  great  ; which  confiff  of  a 
lengthened  beach  of  fand  along  the  creek ; and 
of  Whitbarrow-cragg,  a rough,  and  very  pidtu- 
refque  promontory;  with  other  high  lands, 
(hooting  into  the  bay. 
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Among  the  beautiful  objects  of  dittance,  we 
conlider  a winding  fand- beach,  efpecially  when 
feen  from  a woody  fore-ground.  It's  hue, 
amid  the  verdure  of  foliage,  is  a pleafant,  chaf- 
tifing  tint.  When  the  tide  flows,  the  fands 
change  their  appearance,  and  take  the  ttill 
more  pleafing  form  of  a noble  lake. 

Levens  is  at  prefent  in  a negledted  ttate : but 
is  certainly  capable  of  being  made  equal  to  al- 
moft  any  fcene  in  England. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Kendal ; fltuated 
in  a wild,  unpleafant  country,  which  contains 
no  ftriking  objedts ; and  cannot  be  formed  into 
any  of  thofe  pleaflng  combinations,  which  con- 
ttitute  a pidture.  Here  and  there  a view  may 
be  found;  though  but  feldom.  The  cattle, 
which  is  a mere  ruin,  is  in  fome  fltuations, 
elpecially  near  the  bridge,  a good  objedt. 

Between  Kendal  and  Amblefide,  the  wood 
increafes  in  grandeur ; but  the  fcenery  is  ttill 
undetermined.  The  whole  is  a fort  of  confufed 
greatnefs. 


As 
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As  we  defcend  to  the  left,  we  approach 
Windermere,  where  a different  fpecies  of  coun- 
try fucceeds.  The  wild  mountains,  which 
were  fo  ill-maffed,  anc|  of  a kind  fo  unaccom- 
modating to  landfcape,  are  left  behind;  and 
the  road  dips  into  a lovely  fylvan  fcene,  leading 
interchangeably  through  clofe  groves,  under 
wooded  hills,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  lake. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VI. 


WE  had  now  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
thofe  romantic  fcenes,  which  were  the 
principal  inducement  to  this  tour.  Here 
therefore  we  propofed  to  make  feme  paufe ; 
and  pay  a little  more  attention  to  the  country* 
than  a hafty  palfage  through  it,  would  allow. 

But  to  render  a defeription  of  thefe  fcenes 
more  intelligible  5 and  to  fhew  more  diftindfly 
the  fources  of  that  kind  of  beauty,  with  which 
they  abound  $ it  may  be  proper,  before  we 
examine  the  fcenes  themfelves,  to  take  a fort 
of  analytical  view  of  the  materials,  which  com-* 
::  pole  them — — mountains — lakes — broken  grounds 
— wood — rocks — cafcades — valli es- — and  ri  vers . 


With  regard  to  mountains , it  may  be  firlt 
premifed,  that,  in  a pi&urefque  view,  we  con- 
lider  them  only  as  difiant  objects ; their  enor- 
yqL.  i.  G mous 
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mens  iize  difqualifying  them  for  objects  at 
hand.  In  the  removed  part  of  a picture  there- 
fore, the  mountain  properly  appears ; where 
it’s  immenfity,  reduced  by  diftance,  can  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye;  and  it’s  monftrous  fea- 
tures, lofing  their  deformity,  aflume  a foftnefs 
which  naturally  belongs  not  to  them. 

I would  not  however  be  underftood  to  mean, 
that  a mountain  is  proper  only  to  clofe  an  ex- 
tejy}ed  view.  It  may  take  it’s  ftation  in  a 
fccond,  01  third  diftance  with  ecjual  propriety. 
And  even  on  a fore-ground,  a rugged  corner 
of  it’s  bafe  may  be  introduced ; tho  it’s  upper 
regions  afpire  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
picture. 


Having  thus  premifed  the  flatten , which  a 
mountain  properly  occupies  in  landfcape,  we 
fhall  now  examine  the  mountain  itfelf ; in  which, 

four  things  particularly  ftrike  us- it’s  line 

the  objects,  which  adorn  it’s  furface — it’s  tints 
• — and  it’s  light  and  Jhade . 

I 

The  beauty  of  a diftant  mountain  in  a great 
meafure,  depends  on  the  line  it  traces  alonar 
; - the 
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the  fky ; which  is  generally  of  a lighter  hue. 
The  pyramidal  fhape,  and  ealy  flow  of  an 
irregular  line,  will  be  found  in  the  mountain, 
as  in  other  delineations,  the  trueft  fource  of 
beauty. 

Mountains  therefore  rifing  in  regular,  ma- 
thematical lines,  or  in  whimfical,  grotefque 
fhapes,  are  difpleafing.  Thus  Burnfwark , a 
mountain  on  the  fouthern  border  of  Scotland ; 
Thorp-Cloudy  near  Dovedale  in  Derby/hire, 
efpecially  when  feen  from  the  garden  at  Ilam  ; 
and  a mountain  in  Cumberland,  which  from 
it’s  peculiar  appearance  in  fome  fituations,  takes 
the  name  of  Saddle-back , all  form  difagreeable 
lines.  And  thus  many  of  the  pointed  fummits 
of  the  dips  are  objects  rather  of  fingularity, 
than  of  beauty.  Such  forms  alfo  as  fuggefl 
the  idea  of  lumpifh  heavinefs  are  di/gufting — . 
round,  fwelling  forms,  without  any  break  to 
difincumber  them  of  their  weight. 

Indeed  a continuity  of  line  without  a break, 
whether  it  be  concave , Jlraighty  or  convex , will 
always  difpleafe,  becaufe  it  wants  variety ; 
unlefs  indeed  it  be  well  contracted  with  other 
forms.  The  effect  alfo  of  a broken  line  is 
bad,  if  the  breaks  are  regular. 

G 2 
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The  foiirces  of  deformity  in  the  mountain- 
line  will  eafily  fuggefl  thofe  of  beauty.  If  the 
line  fwell  eafily  to  an  apex,  and  yet  by  irregu- 
lar breaks,  which  may  be  varied  in  a thoufand 
modes,  it  muffc  be  pleafing. 

And  yet  abruptnefs  itfelf  is  fometimes  a fource 
of  beauty,  either  when  it  is  in  contrail  with 
other  parts  of  the  line ; or  when  rocks,  or 
other  objects,  account  naturally  for  it. 

The  fame  principles,  on  which  we  feek  for 
beauty  in  fingle  mountains,  will  help  us  to  find 
it  in  a combination  of  them.  Mountains  in 
compoftion  are  confidered  as  fingle  objects,  and 
follow  the  fame  rules.  If  they  break  into 
mathematical,  or  fantaflic  forms — if  they  join 
heavily  together  in  lumpifii  Shapes* — if  they  fall 
into  each  other  at  right-angles — or  if  their 
lines  run  parrallel — in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  com- 
bination will  be  more  or  lefs  dilgufting : and  a 
converfe  of  thefe  will  of  courfe  be  agreeable. 

Having  drawn  the  lines , which  mountains 
Ihould  form,  let  us  next  fill  them  up,  and  vary 
them  with  tints. 


The 
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The  obje&s,  which'  cover  the  furface  of 
mountains,  are  wood,  rocks,  broken  ground,, 
heath,  and  modes  of  various  hues. 

Ovid  has  very  ingenioufly  given  us  the  furni- 
ture of  a mountain  in  the  transformation  of 
Atlas. 

— Jam  barba,  comasque 

In  fylvas  abeunt ; juga  funt  humerique,  manufque  : 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  fummo  eft  in  monte  cacumeni 
Ofla  lapis  fiunt. 

His  hair  and  beard  become  trees,  and  other 
vegetable  fubftance ; his  bones,  rocks ; and  his 
head,  and  fhoulders,  fummits,  and  promon- 
tories.  But  to  defcribe  minutely  the  farts 

of  a dift ant  objed:  (for  we  are  confidering  a 
mountain  in  this  light)  would  be  to  invert  the 
rules  of  perfpedive,  by  making  that  dftintty 
which  ihould  be  obfcure . I lhall  conlider  there- 
fore all  that  variety,  which  covers  the  furface 
of  diftant  mountains,  as  blended  together  in 
one  mafs  $ and  made  the  ftratum  of  thofe  tints, 
which  we  often  find  playing  upon  them, 

Thefev  tints,  which  are  the  moft  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  mountain,  are  of  all  colours ; 
but  the  moft  prevalent  are  yellow,  and  purple. 
We  can  hardly  confider  blue  as  a mountain- 
tint,  It  is  the  mere  colour  of  the  intervening 
G 3 air 
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air — the  hue,  which  naturally  inverts  all  dirtant 
objects,  as  well  as  mountains,  The  late  Dr. 
Brown,  author  of  the  Ertimate,  in  a defcrip- 
tion,  which  he  printed,  of  the  lake  of  Kefwick, 
very  juftly  calls  thefe  tints  the  yellow  Jl reams  of 
light,  the  purple  hues , and  mifty  azure  of  the 
mountains . They  are  rarely  permanent;  but 
leem  to  be  a fort  of  floating,  filky  colours— *-■ 
always  in  motion — always  in  harmony — and 
playing  with  a thoufand  changeable  varieties 
into  each  other.  They  are  literally  colours 
dipped  in  heaven. 

The  variety  of  thefe  tints  depends  on  many 
cncumrtances  the  feafon  of  the  year— —the  hour 
of  the  day — a dry,  or  a moirt  atmofphere. 
The  lines  and  Jhapes  of  mountains  (features 
urongiy  marked)  are  eafily  caught  and  retained  : 
but  thefe  meteor-forms,  this  rich  fluctuation 
of  aiiy  hues,  offer  fuch  a profufion  of  variegated 
iplendor,  that  they  are  continually  illuding  the 
eye  with  breaking  into  each  other;  and  are 
lort,  as  it  endeavours  to  retain  them.  This  airy 
colouring,  tho  in  rtmfhine  it  appears  mort 
biilliant ; yet  in  fome  degree  it  is  generally 
found  in  thole  mountains,  where  it  prevails. 

In  the  late  voyages  round  the  world,  publifh- 
cu  py  Dr.  Inawkfworth,  we  have  an  account 

of 
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of  the  great  beauty  of  the  colouring  obferved  on 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  “ It’s  appearance  at 
“ fun-fet,  fays  the  author,  was  very  ftriking. 
“ When  the  fun  was  below  the  horizon,  and 
“ the  reft  of  the  iftand  appeared  of  a deep  black  j; 
t(  the  mountain  ftill  reflected  his  rays,  and 
“ glowed  with  a warmth  of  colouring,  which 
<f  no  painting  can  exprefs.” 

The  rays  of  the  fun,  which  are  the  caufe  of 
all  colour,  no  doubt,  produce  thefe  tints  to  the 
eye ; yet  we  muft  believe  there  is  fomething 
peculiar  in  the  furfaces  of  fome  mountains, 
which  difpofe  them  to  reflect  the  rays  with  fuch 
variety  of  tints.  On  many  mountains  thele 
appearances  are  not  obfervable ; and  where  the 
furface  is  uniform,  the  tint  will  be  fo  likewife. 
“ The  effect  in  queftion,  fays  Mr.  Lock,  re- 
“ marking  on  this  palfage,  is  very  familiar  to 
“ me.  I faw  it  almoft  every  evening  in  Savoy, 
“ when  the  fun  ftione.  It  is  only  on  the  tops 
“ of  the  higheft  mountains,  that  the  eftedt  is 
t(  perfect.  Mount  Blanc  being  covered  with 
“ the  pureft  fnow,  and  having  no  tint  of  it’s 
own,  was  often  of  thebrighteft  rofe-colourf1 

Having  thus  given  the  mountain  a line  $ 
ftlled  it  with  objects ; and  fpread  over  it  a beau- 

G 4 tiful 
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tlful  alfemblage  of  tints ; it  remains  laftly  to 
throw  the  whole  into  light  and  fhade. — He 
who  would  ftudy  light  and  fhade,  mufl  repair 
to  the  mountains.  There  he  will  fee  their  mod: 
magnificent  effects. 

In  every  objedt  we  obferve  a double  effedt  of 
illumination,  that  of  the  parts , and  that  of  the 
whole.  In  a building  the  cornices,  the  pilafters, 
and  other  ornaments,  are  Jet  off,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  art,  with  light  and  fhade.  Over  this 
partial  effedt  are  fpread  the  general  maffes,  It 
is  thus  in  mountains. 

Homer*  who  had  a genius  as  pidlurefque  as 
Virgil,  (tho  he  feems  to  have  known  little  of 
the  art  of  painting ) was  ftruck  with  two  things 
in  his  views  of  mountains with  thofe  cavi- 

ties and  projections,  which  abound  upon  their 
furfaces — —and  with  what  he  calls  their  Jha- 
dpwing  forms , Of  the  former,  he  takes  notice, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  a fingle  mountain ; of  the 
latter,  when  he  fpeaks  of  mountains  in  combi- 
nation*. Now  it  is  plain,  that  in  both  thefe 

cafes 


* Under  the  firft  idea  he  fpeaks  of  Mount  Olympus,  which 
ic  calls  irQT'.vwrvx®',  Or  many  nj allied.  U.  8.  4x1. 
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cafes  he  was  pleafed  with  the  effed  of  light  and 
fhade.  In  one  the  partial  efFed  is.  marked  : in 
the  other,  the  general. 

The  cavities  which  he  obferved,  and  which 
are  feen  only  from  their  being  the  deep  recedes 
of  fhade,  together  with  the  rocks,  and  little 
projections,  which  are  vifible  only  from  catch- 
ing a dronger  ray  of  light,  contribute  to  pro- 
duce the  partial  effed — that  richnefs,  and  va-. 
riety  on  the  lides  of  didant  mountains,  which 
would  otherwife  be  a difplay  of  flat,  fatiguing 
furface.  The  objeds  themfelves  are  formlefs, 
and  indidind ; yet,  by  prefenting  different  fur- 
faces  for  the  light  to  red  on,  the  rich  and  va- 
riegated effed,  here  mentioned,  is  produced. 

The  grand  majfes  are  formed  by  one  moun- 
tain’s over-fhadowing  another — by  the  fun’s 
turning  round  fbme  promontory — or  by  the 
tranfverfe  pofition  of  mountains  j in  all  which 
cafes  the  fhadow  falls  broad  and  deep — fweeps 
pver  all  the  fmaller  fhades,  to  which  it  dill 


Under  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  that  chain  of  mountains, 
which  feparate  Phthia  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Greece ; 

11  1,11  '■  ■ ■ — moTha.  jAivx^v 

ovpea  T6  erxtoiyra'  ■ ■ ■ 

Many  Jhadowng  mountain:  intervene.  II.  i.  156. 
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gives  a deeper  tinge  j and  unites  the  whole  in 
one  great  effect. 

It  is  an  agreeable  amufement  to  attend  thele 
vail  fliadows  in  their  flow,  and  folemn  march 
over  the  mountains — to  obferve,  how  the  morn- 
ing fun  fheds  only  a faint  catching  light  upon 
the  fummits  of  the  hills,  through  one  general 

mafs  of  hazy  {hade in  a few  hours  how  all 

this  confuflon  is  diflipated how  the  lights 

and  £hades  begin  to  break,  and  feparate,  and 
take  their  form  and  breadth — how  deep  and 
determined  the  fhadows  are  at  noon — how  fu- 
gitive and  uncertain,  as  the  fun  declines ; till 
it  s fires,  glowing  in  the  weft,  light  up  a new 
radiance  through  the  landfcape • and  fpread 
over  it,  inftead  of  fober  light  and  fhade,  all  the 
colours  of  nature,  in  one  bright,  momentary 
gleam. 

1 w 

It  is  equally  amufing  to  obferve  the  various- 
fhapes,  which  mountains  afliime  through  all 
this  variety  of  illumination ; rocks,  knolls, 
and  promontories,  taking  new  forms ; appear- 
ing, and  disappearing,  as  the  fun  veers  round ; 

whole 
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whofe  radiance,  like  varnifh  on  a picture,  (if  I 
may  ufe  a degrading  comparifon,)  brings  out  a 
thoufand  objects  unobferved  before. 

To  thefe  more  permanent  effedls  of  illumina- 
tion may  be  added  another  fpecies,  which 
arifes  from  accident — I mean  thofe  partial,  flit- 
ting fhades,  which  are  occafloned  by  floating 
clouds.  Thefe  may  fometimes  produce  a good 
effedt ; but  they  contribute  as  often  to  diflurb 
the  repofe  of  a landfcape.  To  painters  how- 
ever they  are  of  great  ufe,  who  are  frequently 
obliged,  by  an  untoward  fubjedt,  to  take  the 
advantage  of  every  probability  to  produce  an 
effedt. 
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SECT.  VII. 


HAVING  thus  confidered  the  chief  cir- 
cumftances,  whith  occur  in  diftant  moun- 
tains, let  us  now  inlarge  our  view,  and  take  in 
the  lake , which  makes  the  next  conflderablc 
part  of  this  romantic  country. 

The  fen , the  fool,  and  the  lake  would  pre- 
fent  veiy  different  ideas,  tho  magnitude  were 
out  of  the  queftion. 

The  fen  is  a plafhy  inundation,  formed  on  a 
flat — without  depth — without  lineal  boundary — 
of  ambiguous  texture — half  water — and  half 
land — a fort  of  vegetable  fluid. 

The  fool  is  a collection,  of  the  foakings  of 
fome  common ; or  the  refervoir  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ditches,  which  depoflt  in  it’s  ouzy  bed 

the 
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the  foil  of  the  country,  clay,  or  mud;  and 
give  a correfpondent  tinge  to  the  water. 

iome  things  the  Jen  and  the  pool  agree. 
They  both  take  every  thing  in,  and  let  nothing 
out.  Each  of  them  is  in  fummer  a fink  of  pu- 
trefaction 5 and  the  receptacle  of  all  thofe  un- 
clean, misfhapen  forms  in  animal  life,  which 
breed  and  batten  in  the  impurities  of  dagnation  j 

Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments. 

And  breathes  deftruCtive  myriads. 

Very  different  is  the  origin  of  the  lake.  It’s 
magnificent,  and  marble  bed,  formed  in  the 
caverns,  and  deep  receffes  of  rocky  mountains, 
received  originally  the  pure  pellucid  waters  of 
fome  rufliing  torrent,  as  it  came  fird  from  the 
hand  of  nature — arrefled  it’s  courfe,  till  the 
fpacious,  and  fplendid  bafon  was  filled  brim- 
full  ; and  then  difeharged  the  dream,  unfullied, 
and  undiminifhed,  through  fome  winding  vale, 
to  form  other  lakes,  or  increafe  the  dignity  of 
fome  imperial  river.  Here  no  impurities  find 
entrance,  either  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable  life : 

■Non  illic  canna  paluflris, 

Nec  fteriles  ulvse,  nec  acuta  cufpide  junci. 


From 
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From  the  brifk  circulation  of  fluid  through 
thefe  animated  bodies  of  water,  a great  mafter 
of  nature  has  nobly  flyled  them,  living  lakes : 

- Speluncaj, 

Vivique  lacus. 

and  indeed  nothing,  which  is  not  really  alive, 
deferves  the  appellation  better.  For  befldes  the 
vital  ftream,  which  principally  feeds  them,  they 
receive  a thoufand  little  gurgling  rills,  which 
trickling  through  a thoufand  veins,  give  life, 
and  fpirit  to  every  part. 


The  principal  incidents  obfervable  in  lakes , 
are,  their  line  of  boundary — their  ifands — and 
the  different  appearances  of  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

The  line  of  boundary  is  very  various.  Some- 
times it  is  boldly  broken  by  a projecting  pro- 
montory— fometimes  indented  by  a creek 

fometimes  it  undulates  along  an  irregular  fhore 
— and  fometimes  fwells  into  a winding  bay.  In 
each  of  thefe  circumflances  it  is  fufceptible  of 
beauty  > in  all,  it  certainly  deferves  attention  : 
for  as  it  is  a line  of  feparation  between  land  and 
water,  it  is  of  courfe  fo  conipicuous  a boundary, 
that  the  leaft  harfhnefs  in  it  is  difcernible.  I 

have 
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have  known  many  a good  landfcape  injured  by 
a bad  water  boundary. 

This  line,  it  may  be  further  obferved,  varies 
under  different  circumftances.  When  the  eye 
is  placed  upon  the  lake,  the  line  of  boundary  is 
a circular  thready  with  little  undulation ; unlefs 
when  fome  promontory  of  more  than  ufual 
magnitude  fhoots  into  the  water.  All  fmaller 
irregularities  are  loft.  The  particular  beauty 
of  it  under  this  circumftance,  confifts  in  the 
oppofition  between  fuch  a thready  and  the  irre- 
gular line  formed  by  the  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

But  when  the  eye  is  placed  on  the  higher 
grounds,  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  the  line 
of  boundary  takes  a new  form and  what  ap- 
peared to  the  levelled  eye  a circular  thread,  be- 
comes now  an  undulating  line,  proje&ing,  and 
retiring  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  eye’s  elevation.  The  circular  thread  was 
indebted  for  it’s  principal  beauty  to  contraft: 
but  this,  like  all  other  elegant  lines,  has  the 
additional  beauty  of  variety. 

And  yet,  in  fome  cafes  the  levelled  eye  has  the 
advantage  of  the  elevated  one.  The  line,  which 
forms  an  acute  angle  from  the  higher  fituation, 

may 
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may  be  foftened,  when  feen  from  the  water, 
into  an  eafy  curve. 

The  ijlands  fall  next  under  our  view.  Theft 
are  either  a beauty,  or  a deformity  to  the  lake  ; 
as  they  are  fhaped,  or  Rationed. 

If  the  iiland  be  round,  or  of  any  other  re- 
gular form ; or  if  the  wood  upon  it  be  thick 
and  heavy  (as  I have  obferved  fome  planted 
with  a clofe  grove  of  Scotch  fir)  it  can  never 
be  an  objedt  of  beauty.  At  hand,  it  is  a heavy 
lump  : at  a diftance,  a murky  fpot. 

Again,  if  the  ifland,  (however  beautifully 
fhaped,  or  planted ; ) be  feated  in  the  centre  of 
a round  lake ; in  the  focus  of  an  oval  one ; or 
in  any  other  regular  pofition ; the  beauty  of  it 
is  loft,  at  leaft  in  fome  points  of  view. 

But  when  it’s  lines,  and  fhape  are  both  irre- 
gular— when  it  is  ornamented  with  ancient  oak, 
rich  in  foliage,  but  light  and  airy — and  when 
it  takes  fome  irregular  fituation  in  the  lake; 
then  it  is  an  objedt  truly  beautiful — beautiful  in 
itfelf,  as  well  as  in  compofition.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  added,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  place 
fuch  an  objedt  in  any  fituation,  that  would  be 
equally  pleafing  from  every  ftand. 

VOL.  I.  ft 
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The  furface  of  the  lake  offers  itfelf  laft  to  ob- 
fervation.  The  feveral  incidents,  which  arife 
here,  are  all  owing  to  the  iky,  and  the  difpoii- 
tion  of  the  water  to  receive  it’s  impreffion. 

That  the  iky  is  the  great  regulator  of  the 
colour  of  the  water,  is  known  to  all  ar tills. 

Olli  caeruleus  fupra  caput  aftitit  imber, 

Nottem  hyememque  ferens : et  inhorrutt  unda  tenelris. 

And  again 

‘Jamque  ruhefcehat  radiit  mare , et  athefe  ab  alto 
Aurora  in  rofeis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis. 

The  effed  indeed  holds  univerfally ; as  water 
in  all  cafes,  expofed  to  the  iky,  will  ad  as  a 
mirror  to  it. 

In  the  darknefs  of  a brooding  ilorm,  we  have 
juft  feen,  the  whole  body  of  the  water  will  be 
dafk : inhorruit  unda  tenebris . 

In  clear,  and  windy  weather,  the  breezy 
ruffled  lake , as  Thomfon  calls  it,  is  a ihattered 
mirror : It  refleds  the  ferenity  $ but  refleds  it 
partially.  The  hollow  of  each  wave  is  com- 
monly in  ihadow,  the  fummit  is  tipped  with 
light.  The  light  or  ihadow  therefore  prevails, 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  waves  to  the 

eye ; 
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eye:  and  at  a diftance,  when  the  fummits  of 
the  waves,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  perfpeCtive, 
appear  in  contact , the  whole  furface  in  that 
part  will  be  light. 

But  when  the  fky  is  fplendid,  and  at  the 
fame  time  calm,  the  water  (being  then  a perfedi 
mirror,)  will  glow  all  over  with  correfpondent 
tints ; unlefs  other  reflections,  from  the  objects 
around,  intervene,  and  form  more  vivid  pic- 
tures. 

Often  you  will  fee  a fpacious  bay,  fcreened 
by  feme  projecting  promontory,  in  perfect  re- 
pofe ; while  the  reft  of  the  lake,  more  pervious 
to  the  air,  is  crifped  over  by  a gentle  ripple. 

Sometimes  alfo,  when  the  whole  lake  is  tran- 
quil, a gentle  perturbation  will  arife  in  fome 
diftant  part,  from  no  apparent  caufe,  from  a 
breath  of  air,  which  nothing  elfe  can  feel,  and 
creeping  foftly  on,  communicate  the  tremulous 
fhudder  with  exquifite  fenfibility  over  half  the 
furface.  In  this  obfervation  I do  little  more 
than  tranflate  from  Ovid  : 

— ■ ■■  Exhorruit,  sequoris  inftar. 

Quod  fremit,  exigua  cum  fummum  ftringitur  aura. 

No  pool,  no  river-bay,  can  prefent  this  idea 
in  it’s  utmoft  purity.  In  them  every  cryftalline 
particle  is  fet,  as  it  were,  in  a focket  of  mud. 

H 2 Their 
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Their  lubricity  is  loft.  More  or  lefs,  they  all 
flow  cum  gurgite  jlavo.  But  the  lake,  like 
Spencer’s  fountain,  which  fprang  from  the 
limpid  tears  of  a nymph, 

■ . ■ ■■is  chaft,  and  pure,  as  pureft  fnow, 

Ne  lets  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dyed. 

Refined  thus  from  every  obftruXion,  it  is 
tremblingly  dive  all  over : the  mereft  trifle,  a 
frilking  fly,  a falling  leaf,  almoft  a found 
alarms  it, 

that  found. 

Which  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  ftorm. 

Rolls  o’er  the  muttering  earth,  difturbs  the  flood. 

And  fhakes  the  foreft-leaf  without  a breath. 

This  tremulous  ftiudder  is  fometimes  even 
ftill  more  partial : It  will  run  in  lengthened 
parallels,  and  feparate  the  reflexions  upon  the 
furface,  which  are  loft  on  one  fide,  and  taken 
up  on  the  other.  This  is  perhaps  the  moft 
piXurefque  form,  which  water  aflumes ; as  it 
affords  the  painter  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
in  thofe  lengthened  lights  and  fttades,  which 
give  the  greateft  variety  and  clearnefs  to  water. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  the  furfaces 
of  lakes,  which  we  cannot  account  for  on  any 
principle  either  of  optics,  or  of  perfpeXive. 

When 
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When  there  is  no  apparent  caufe  in  the  Jky , the 
•water  will  fometimes  appear  dappled  with  large 
fpots  of  fhade.  It  is  poflible  thefe  patches  may 
have  connection  with  the  bottom  of  the  lake ; 
as  naturalifts  fuppofe,  the  fhining  parts  of  the 
fea  are  occalioned  by  the  fpawn  of  fifh  : but  it 
is  more  probable,  that  in  fome  way,  they  are 
connected  with  the  Iky,  as  they  are  generally 
efteemed  in  the  country  to  be  a weather-gage. 
The  people  will  often  fay,  “ It  will  be  no 
“ hay-day  to  day,  the  lake  is  full  of  {hades.” 

1 never  myfelf  faw  this  appearance ; o I 

might  be  able  to  give  a better  account  of  it : 
but  I have  heard  it  fo  often  taken  notice  of ; 
that  I fuppofe  there  is  at  leafl  fome  ground  for 
the  obfervation.  Tho,  after  all,  I think  it 
probable  thefe  fhades  may  be  owing  only  to 
floating  clouds. 


From  this  great  variety,  which  the  furfaces 
of  lakes  afl'ume,  may  draw  this  conclufion, 
that  the  painter  may  take  great  liberties,  in 
point  of  light  and  fhade,  in  his  reprefentation 
of  water.  It  is,  in  many  cafes,  under  no  rule, 
(hat  we  are  acquainted  with ; or  under  rules  fo 
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lax,  that  the  imagination  is  left  veiy  much  at 
large. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  lakes,  I have  only  farther 
to  add,  that  many  bodies  of  water,  under  this 
denomination,  are  found  upon  the  fummits  of 
lofty  mountains.  In  this  fituation  they  are 
commonly  mere  bafons ; or  refervoirs ; and 
want  the  pleating  accompaniments,  which  adorn 
the  lower  lakes.  Lakes  of  this  kind  are  a col- 
lection of  fprings ; and  difcharge  themfelves 
generally  from  their  elevated  ftations  in  cas- 
cades. 


SECT* 
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SECT.  VIII* 


WE  have  now  made  a confiderable  advance 
towards  a landfcape.  The  iky  is  laid 
in  ; a mountain  fills  the  offskip ; and  a lake, 
with  it’s  accompaniments,  takes  pofieflion  of  a 
nearer  diftance.  Nothing  but  a fore-ground  is 
wanting  and  for  this  we  have  great  choice  of 
objects — broken  ground — trees — rocks — cafcades 
—and  rallies. 


In  a dif  since  the  ruling  character  is  tendet  -» 
nefs ; which  on  a fore-ground , gives  way  to 
what  the  painter  calls  force,  and  richnefs. 
Force  arifes  from  a violent  oppofition  of  colour, 
light,  and  fhade : richnefs  confifts  in  a variety 
of  parts,  and  glowing  tints.  In  fome  degree, 
richnefs  is  found  in  a diftance ; but  nevei , 
united  with  force  i for  in  a dif  since ; tho  the 
lights  may  be  ftrong,  and  the  parts  varied ; yet 
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the  fhades  and  tints  will  ever  be  faint,  and 
tender. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  opposition  on  the 
fore-ground,  violent  as  it  is,  muft  always  be 
fubjedt  to  the  ruling  maffes  of  light  and  Shade, 
and  colouring,  which  harmonize  the  whole. 

The  effedt  of  this  harmony  is  breadth , or 
repofe.  It’s  oppofite  is  flutter , and  confuflon . 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  management 
of  fore-grounds  is  a matter  of  great  nicety. 
In  them  a very  con  tradition  muft  be  recon- 
ciled : breadth  and  repofe , which  conlift  in 
uniting  the  parts ; muft  be  made  to  agree  with 
force  and  richnefs , which  confift  in  violently 
breaking  them . And  what  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty, the  eye,  brought  thus  on  the  fpot , is 
hurt  by  the  minuteft  defedt.  Whereas,  at  a 
diftance,  an  irregular  dafh  of  the  pencil,  if  it 
be  not  one  thing,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
another : obfcurity  is  there  a Source  of  beauty. 

* Hence  it  is,  that  many  great  mafters,  who 
can  throw  a diftance  into  a plealing  confulion, 
and  give  it  the  effedt  of  nature ; have  failed  in 
exercifing  their  art  on  a fore-ground. 


Having 
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Having  premifed  thus  much  with  regard  to 
fore-grounds  in  general , let  us  now  examine  the 
fore-grounds,  which  are  prefented  to  us  in  this 
very  pidturefque  country. 

Broken  grounds  are  the  fir  ft  objects  of  our 
attention.  Here  they  abound  in  every  fhape. 
The  painter  will  eafily  find,  either  fome  rough 
knoll,  whofe  parts  are  ample — the  doping 
corner  of  a hill,  perhaps  worn  by  a mountain- 
torrent — a rugged  road,  winding  through  the 
chafm  of  a rifted  promontory — or  fome  other 
part  of  nature  equally  grand  and  pidturefque. 

If  he  chufe  to  adorn  his  fore-ground  with 
wood  (and  who  does  not  ?)  he  will  find  it  in 
fome  parts  of  this  country  in  a tolerable  ftyle  of 
greatnefs.  But,  in  general,  the  old  timber  is  de- 
cayed, or  cut  down ; and  that  fort  of  wood  incou- 
raged,  which  is  the  moft  profitable — fuch  wood, 
as,  in  a courfe  of  time,  is  turned  into  charcoal.  It 
has,  in  fome  degree,  the  effiedt  of  better  trees 
in  a diftance ; but  it  is  very  deficient,  when 
we  call  for  an  ancient  oak  to  give  the  fore- 
ground 
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ground  a grandeur  equal  to  the  fcene — when 
we  want  the  magnificence  of  it’s  lhadowing 
form  to  mantle  over  the  vacant  corner  of  a 
landfcape— -when  we  wilh  it  to  hide  fome  heavy 
promontory ; or  to  fcatter  a few  loofe  branches 
over  fome  ill-lhaped  mountain-line — when  it's 
mafiy  foliage  is  necefiary  to  give  depth  to  lhade 
— it’s  twilled  bole,  covered  with  grey  mofs, 
to  oppofe  the  vivid  green  in  it’s  neighbourhood 
— or,  laftly,  it’s  warm  autumnal  tint  to  contrail 
the  colder  hues  of  dillance.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
a deficiency  of  forell-wood  is  fometimes  re^ 
gretted  in  the  fcenery  before  us ; but  not  often  : 
and  where  it  is,  the  lofs  is  ealily  lupplied  by 
other  objects ; among  which  rocks  are  the 
principal : and  thefe,  when  ornamented  with 
wood,  tho  of  a fmaller  fize,  have  generally  the 
effedl  of  the  moll  luxuriant  foliage. 

Rocks  dilfer  in  furfaCe  j general  form ; and 
colour . 

The  rock  naturally  wears  that  fmooth  weather- 
beaten furface,  which  time  gives  it  through  a 
fuccelfion  of  ages.  But  rocks,  firm  as  they 
are,  are  fubjedt  to  change.  Springs  undermine 
them:  torrents  walh  the  earth  from  around 

them ; 
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them : frofts  loofen  them ; and  fometimes  they 
are  torn  by  ftorms  and  earthquakes.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  when  large  maffes  fall 
away,  the  rock  exhibits  a fraBured  furface ; 
which  in  general  has  a better  effeCt,  than  the 
fmooth  one.  Nature,  in  thefe  inftances,  may 
be  faid  to  retouch  her  compofitions : the  frac- 
tured parts  are  larger  and  fharper ; and  better 
adapted  to  receive  either  fmart,  catching  lights  ; 

or  a body  of  light  and  fhade. An  humble 

imitation  of  the  furfaces  of  fraCtured  rocks  is 
fometimes  exhibited  in  large  coals : they  may  at 
lead;  affift  the  imagination  of  a painter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  form  of  rocks, 
both  fpecies,  the  fmooth , and  the  fraBured, 
have  equal  variety.  Both  have  their  bold  pro- 
jections— both  hang  alike  over  their  bafes 

are  rifted  into  chafms — and  fhoot  fometimes 
into  horizontal,  and  fometimes  into  diagonal 
flrata. 

The  natural  colour  of  rocks  is  either  grey , 
or  red.  We  have  of  each  kind  in  England ; 
and  both  are  beautiful:  but  the  grey  rock, 
(which  is  the  common  fpecies  in  this  fcenery) 
makes  the  finer  contrail  writh  the  foliage  either 
of  fummer,  or  of  autumn. 


I call 
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I call  red , and  grey  the  natural  colours  of 
rocks  j but  more  properly  they  are  the  ground 
only  of  a variety  of  tints.  Thefe  tints  arife 
from  weeds,  modes,  and  lychens  of  various 
kinds,  which  uniting  together  on  the  furface 
of  a rock,  often  make  a rich,  and  very  harmo- 
monious  aftemblage  of  colouring ; and  the 
painter,  who  does  not  attend  to  thefe  minutice 
(we  are  confidering  fore-grounds)  lofes  half  the 
beauty  of  his  original. 

Among  thefe  lychens,  the  white  fpecies  is 
the  lead:  pleating.  When  mixed  with  other 
tints,  it  may  form  an  agreeable  contrail : and 
even,  when  it  borrows  no  aid  of  this  kind, . if 
it  be  fparingly,  and  happily  introduced,  it  may 
add  a beauty  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  grey 
rock,  by  giving  it  the  brilliancy  of  a few  iharp 
touches.  But  when  it  prevails ; and  ip  reads, 
like  a bald  leprous  fcab,  over  a whole  furface  \ 
it’s  mealy  hue  is  very  difgufting,  unlefs  it  be 
thrown  into  fhadow,  or  fupported  by  fome 
mafs  of  foliage,  or  other  vivid  tint  in  contad 
with  it. 

Befides  the  fpecies  of  rocks  juft  delcribed, 
there  is  another,  called  the  cragg  y which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a rock  roughly  pounded. 
With  thefe  Blattered  fragments  whole  ftdes  of 
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mountains  are  often  covered ; down  which  they 
appear  continually  to  fhiver.  This  fpecies  is 
very  inferior  to  the  former.  It  wants  that 
breadth  of  furface,  which  gives  dignity  to  aa 
object.  In  a dijlance  indeed,  which  melts  the 
fragments  into  one  mafs,  the  effect  is  good : 
but  in  the  fituation,  in  which  we  are  now  con- 
fidering  rocks,  as  the  appendages  of  a fore- 
ground, the  cragg  is  meanly  circumfbmced. 

The  c of  cade , which  is  the  next  object  of 
our  obfervation,  may  be  divided  into  the  broken , 
and  the  regular  fall. 

.Th zfirft  belongs  mod:  properly  to  the  rock  5 - 
whofe  projecting  fragments,  impeding  the  wa- 
ter, break  it  into  pieces — dafh  it  into  foam — 
and  give  it  all  the  fpirit,  and  agitation,  which 
that  active  element  is  capable  of  receiving.— 
Happy  is  the  pencil,  which  can  feize  the  varie- 
ties, and  brilliancy  of  water  under  this  circum- 
ftance. 

In  the  regular  fall  the  water  meets  no  ob- 
llrudtion;  but  pours  down,  from  the  higher 
grounds  to  the  lower,  in  one  fplendid  jfheet. 

Each  kind  hath  it’s  beauties ; but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  broken  fall  is  more  adapted  to  a fmall 

body 
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body  of  water ; and  the  regular  to  a large  one. 
The  fmall  body  of  water  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  but  it's  variety  and  buflle  : where- 
as the  large  body  has  a dignity  of  character  to 
maintain.  To  fritter  it  in  pieces  would  be  to 
deftroy  in  a degree  the  grandeur  of  it’s  effect. 
Were  the  Niagara  thus  broken,  at  lead;  if  feme 
confiderable  parts  of  it  were  not  left  broad  and 
iheety,  it  might  be  a grand"  feene  of  confufion ; 
but  it  could  not  be  that  vail,  that  uniform, 
and  fimple  object,  which  is  mod;  capable  of 
expreding  the  idea  of  greatnefs. 

As  there  are  few  confiderable  rivers  in  the 
romantic  country,  we  are  now  examining,  the 
mod:  beautiful  cafcades,  (which  are  innumera- 
ble) are  generally  of  the  broken  kind.  The 
regular  falls  (of  which  alfo  there  are  many) 
are  objedts  of  little  value.  Tho  they  are  fome- 
times  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height ; yet 
they  appear  only  like  threads  of  filver  at  a 
didance;  and  like  mere  fpouts  at  hand;  void 
both  of  grandeur,  and  variety. — And  yet,  in 
heavy  rains,  fome  of  them  mud:  be  very  noble, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  channels,  which 
often  fhew  great  marks  of  violence. — -But  I 
was  never  fortunate  enough  to  fee  any  of  them 
in  thefe  moments  of  wildnefs. 
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Thefe  two  kinds  of  cafcades,  the  broken , 
and  the  regular , may  be  combined.  If  the 
weight  of  water  be  imall,  it  is  true,  it  will 
admit  only  the  broken  fall : but  if  it  be  large, 
it  may  with  propriety  admit  a combination  of 
both : and  thefe  combinations  may  be  multi- 
plied into  each  other  with  endlefs  variety. 

The  regular  fall  admits  alfo  another  mode  of 
variety  by  forming  itfelf  into  what  may  be 
called  the  fuccejjive  fall ; in  which  the  water, 
inflead  of  making  one  continued  jfhoot,  falls 
through  a fucceffion  of  different  flories.  Of 
this  kind  are  many  of  the  mountain-cafcades 
in  this  country,  which  are  often  very  beautiful ; 
efpecially  where  the  flages  are  deranged;  and 
the  water  feeks  it’s  way  from  one  flage  to  ano- 
ther. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  cafcade,  which  was 
the  great  objedt  of  imitation  in  all  the  anti- 
quated water-works  of  the  laft  age.  Our  fore- 
fathers admired  the  fuccejjive  fall ; and,  agree- 
ably to  their  awkward  mode  of  imitation,  made 
the  water  defcend  a regular  flight  of  ftone- 
ftairs. 

Before  we  conclude  the  fubjedt  of  cafcades, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  other  objedts 
of  beauty,  fo  in  this,  proportion  muff  be  a 
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regulating  principle.  I fhall  not  be  fo  precife 
as  to  fay,  what  is  the  exadt  proportion  of  an 
elegant  cafcade.  Nor  is  it  neceflary.  The  eye 
will  eafily  fee  the  enormity  of  difproportion , 
where  it  exifts  in  any  great  degree  : and  that  is 
enough.  Thus  when  a mountain- cafcade  falls 
four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  is  perhaps  fcarce 
two  yards  broad ; every  eye  mull  fee  the  dif- 
proportion: as  it  will  alfo,  when  the  whole 
breadth  of  fome  large  river  falls  only  two  or 
three  feet.  Both  would  be  more  beautiful, 
if  their  falls  held  a nearer  proportion  to  their 
quantities  of  water. 


The  laffc  fpecies  of  fore-grounds  are  rallies*  ; 
with  regard  to  which  it  muft  be  remarked  firft, 
that  narrow  contracted  rallies  only  are  meant. 
The  open  valley  muft  clafs  itfelf  among  obje&s 
of  diflant  fcenery. 

It  muft  fecondly  be  remarked,  that  even 
contracted  valleys  are  not  purely  of  the  nature  of 


* Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  terms  vale,  and  valley; 
denote  univerfally,  through  this  work,  the  greater,  and 
fmaller  fcenes  of  the  fame  kind.  I confider  valley  as  the 
diminutive  of  vale. 
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fore-grounds,  but  participate  of  diftance.  One , 

lide-fcreen  muft  neceffarily  be  a little  removed, 
if  you  would  give  your  fcenery  the  advantage 
of  perfpedtive. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  we  may  con- 
fider  the  valley  as  a fpecies  of  fore-ground ; the 
ingredients  of  which  Spencer  hath  given  us  in 
very  few  words. 

Through  woods,  ahd  rilountains  wild  they  came  at  laft 

Into  a pleafant  dale.,  that  lowly  lay 

Betwixt  two  hills,  whole  high  heads  over  placed. 

The  valley  did  with  cool  {hade  overcafl: : 

Through  midft  thereof  a little  river  rolled. 

Thefe  ingredients  admit  great  variety  in  compo- 
iition.  The  fides  of  the  valley  may  be  high, 
or  low ; rocky,  or  woody 3 fmooth,  or  full  of 
jutting  promontories  : and  thefe  variations  again 
may  play  into  each  other  with  a thoufand 
interchanges. 

When  we  find  a concurrence  of  beautiful 
circumftances  in  thefe  fcenes — when  their  fides 
are  well  proportioned,  and  pidturefquely  adorn- 
ed— and  efpecially  when  they  are  fo  fortunate 
as  to  open  on  a rich  diftance 3 a lake  bounded 
by  a rocky  mountain  3 or  any  other  interefting 
objedt,  they  form  a landfcape  of  a very  pleafing 
kind. 
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The  rivers  alfo  with  which  thefe  vallies 
fcarce  ever  fail  of  being  adorned,  have  the  fame 
variety  as  the  hills ; and  may,  now  and  then, 
be  introduced  very  happily  to  aff ift  the  fore- 
ground. They  are  pure  chryttalline  ttreams — 
generally  rapid — generally  fparkling  over  beds 
of  pebbles — often  tumbling,  and  foaming  over 
the  ledges  of  rocks — and  forming,  through  the 
whole  of  their  courfe,  a continuation  of  little 
buttling  cafcades. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  contrasted  valley,  is,  what 
in  this  country,  is  called  a gill ; in  others,  a 
dell.  It  is  a narrow  cleft,  winding  between 
two  rocky  precipices  j and  overgrown  with 
wood,  which  clofes  at  the  top,  and  almoft 
excludes  the  day.  Through  the  bottom  foams 
a torrent.  You  hear  it  founding  in  it’s  fall 
from  one  rocky  ttage  to  another : but  it  is  rarely 
vifible. 

Thefe  romantic  fpots  are  generally  imper- 
vious. When  they  are  a little  more  open, 
fo  as  to  allow  a narrow  foot-path  to  ttray 
among  them,  they  are  the  mott  beloved  haunts 
of  folitude  and  meditation ; and  of  all  the  parts 
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of  this  delightful  fcenery,  afford  the  moil  re- 
frefhing  refuge  from  noon- tide  heat. 

Such  were  the  fcenes  the  poet  panted  after, 
when  they  drew  from  his  foul,  oppreffed  by 
the  languor  of  a fummer-fun,  that  ardent  af- 
piration ; 

. O quis  me  gelidis  in  'vallibus  Heemji 

Siftat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

How  intimately  acquainted  with  thefe  fcenes 
he  was,  his  own  very  accurate  defcriptions 
fhew. 

— — Denfis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragofus 
Dat  fonitum  Taxis,  et  torto  vertice  torrens. 

Dat  fonitum,  fays  this  accurate  obferver  of 
nature;  remarking  in  that  expreflion,  that  the 
torrent  was  an  addrefs  to  the  ear,  not  to  the 
eye. 

The  contracted  valley,  we  have  feen,  may 
open  to  a difance ; but  a view  into  the  gill 
furnifhes  only  a fore-ground.  It  can  only  con- 

fift  of  fome  little  fequeftered  recefs— a few 
twilled  boles — a cafcade  fparkling  through  the 
trees — or  a tranflucent  pool,  formed  in  the 
cavity  beneath  fome  rock,  and  juft  large  enough 
to  reflect  the  hanging  wood,  which  over  fha- 
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dows  it.  And  yet  even  on  this  contra&ed  fcale, 
we  have  many  a beautiful  landfcape : 

— . For  nature  here 

Has,  with  her  living  colours,  formed  a fcene 
Which  Ruifdael  belt  might  rival : cryftal  lakes. 

O’er  which  the  giant-oak,  himfelf  a grove. 

Flings  his  romantic  branches,  and  beholds 
His  reverend  image  in  th’  expanfe  below. 

If  diftant  hills  be  wanting,  yet  our  eye 
Forgets  the  want,  and  with  delighted  gaze 
Refts  on  the  lovely  fore-ground  
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SECT.  IX. 


WE  have  now  examined  the  materials, 
of  which  the  magnificent  fcenery  of  this 

country  is  compofed the  dijiant  mountain — 

the  lake — and  the  fore-ground : but  a few 
general  obfervations  on  thefe  materials,  as 
united  in  compofition , may  perhaps  throw  fome 
new  and  pi&urefque  lights  on  the  whole. 


In  many  countries  much  grander  fcenes  are 
exhibited,  than  thefe, — mountains  more  mag- 
nificent, and  lakes  more  extenlive : yet,  it  is 
probable  there  are  few,  in  which  the  feveral 
objects  are  better  proportioned ; and  united  with 
more  beauty. 

In  America  the  lakes  are  feas ; and  the 
country  on  their  banks,  being  removed  of 
courfe  to  a great  diftance,  can  add  no  accom- 
paniments, 
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Among  the fmaller  lakes  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, no  doubt,  there  are  many  delightful 
fcenes : but  the  larger  lakes,  like  thofe  of 
America,  are  difproportioned  to  their  accom- 
paniments : the  water  occupies  too  large  a 
fpace,  and  throws  the  fcenery  too  much  into 
diftance. 

The  mountains  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
other  northern  regions,  are  probably  rather 
maftes  of  hideous  rudenefs,  than  fcenes  of 
grandeur  and  proportion.  Proportion  indeed 
in  all  fcenery  is  indiipenfably  neceffary;  and 
unlefs  the  lake,  and  it’s  correfpondent  moun- 
tains have  this  juft  relation  to  each  other,  they 
want  the  firft  principle  of  beauty. 

The  value  of  lake-fcenery  arifes  rather  from 
the  idea  of  magnificence , than  of  variety.  The 
fcene  is  not  continually  fhifting  here,  as  on  the 
banks  of  a winding  river.  The  lake  is  fo  vaft, 
that  it  ftands  ftill,  as  it  were,  before  the 
moving  eye.  Nor  is  this  attended  with  fatiety. 
A quick  fuccefiion  of  imagery  is  neceftary  in 
fcenes  of  lefs  grandeur,  where  little  beauties 
are  eafily  fcanned : but  fcenes,  like  thefe,  de- 
mand contemplation.  Thefe  rich  volumes  of 
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nature,  like  the  works  of  ellablilhed  authors, 
will  bear  a frequent  perufal.  Contemplation 
adds  to  their  value. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  all  this  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
every  fcene,  which  thefe  countries  prefent,  is 
correBly  piBurefque.  In  fuch  immenfe  bodies 
of  rough-hewn  matter,  many  irregularities, 
and  even  many  deformities,  mull  exift,  which 
a praCtifed  eye  would  wifh  to  correCt.  Moun- 
tains are  fometimes  crouded — their  fides  are 
often  bare,  when  contrail  requires  them  to  be 
wooded — promontories  form  the  water-boun- 
dary into  acute  angles — and  bays  are  contracted 
into  narrow  points,  inftead  of  fwelling  into 
ample  bafons. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
whilper,  What  glorious  fcenes  might  here 
be  made,  if  thele  Itubborn  materials  could 
yield  to  the  judicious  hand  of  art ! — * — And, 
to  fay  the  truth,  we  are  fometimes  tempted  to 
let  the  imagination  loofe  among  them. 

By  the  force  of  this  creative  power  an 
intervening  hill  may  be  turned  alide;  and  a 
dillance  introduced. — This  ill-lhaped  moun- 
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tain  may  be  pared,  and  formed  into  a better 
line. — To  that,  on  the  bppofite  fide,  a light- 
nefs  may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  a higher 
fummit, — -Upon  yon  bald  declivity,  which 
tlretches  along  the  lake,  may  be  reared  a forett 
of  noble  oak ; which  thinly  fcatter’d  over  the 
top,  will  thicken  as  it  defcends ; and  throw  it’s 
vivid  reflections  on  the  water  in  full  luxuri- 
ance. 

The  line  of  the  water  too,  which  perhaps 
is  ftraight,  the  imagination  will  eaflly  correCt.  It 
will  bring  forward  fome  bold  promontory;  or 
open  fome  winding  bay. 

It  will  proceed  even  to  the  ornaments  of 
art.  On  fome  projecting  knoll  it  will  rear  the 
majefly  of  a ruined  cattle,  whofe  ivyed  walls 
feem  a part  of  the  very  rock,  on  which  they 
ttand.  On  a gentle  rife,  opening  to  the  lake, 
and  half  incircled  by  woody  hills,  tome 
mouldring  abbey  may  be  feated ; and  far  beyond 
may  appear  diftant  objeCts,  under  fome  circum- 
itance  of  piCturefque  illumination  : 

The  for  eft  darkening  round,  and.  glittering  fpire. 

Thus  the  imagination  will  atlitt  thote  fcenes, 
which,  tho  replete  with  beauties  beyond  it’s 
power  to  create,  may  contain  deformities, 

which 
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which  it  might  wifh  to  remove.  It  corrects 
one  part  of  nature  by  another-  and  compofes 
a landfcape,  as  the  artift  compofed  his  cele- 
brated Venus,  by  feledting  accordant  beauties 
from  different  originals.  Scarce  any  Jingle 
archetype  is  fufficiently  correct.  Any  other 
idea  of  improving  nature  is  abfurd  and  can  be 
adopted  only  by  men  of  falfe  tafte,  who  ima- 
gine they  improve  her  by  an  addition  of 
heterogeneous  decorations. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  fuch  vaji  fcejies  as 
thefe,  it  is  in  every  fhape,  except  by  a little 
planting,  beyond  all  power  of  art.  I cannot 
therefore  be  underhood  to  fugged:  improvement 
here.  All  we  get  by  imagining,  how  fuch  a 
country  as  this  might  be  improved,  is  merely  a 
little  pra&ice  in  the  rules  of  pidturefque  com- 
pafition. 

We  may  remark  further,  that  the  power 
which  the  imagination  hath  over  thefe  fcenes, 
is  not  greater,  than  the  power,  which  they 
have  over  the  imagination.  No  tame  country, 
however  beautiful,  however  adorned,  can  dif- 
tend  the  mind,  like  this  awful,  and  majeftic 
fcenery.  The  wild  fallies  of  untutored  genius 
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often  ftrike  the  imagination  more,  than  the 
moil  correct  effufions  of  cultivated  parts.  Tho 
the  eye  therefore  might  take  more  pleafure  in  a 
view  (confidered  merely  in  a pifturefque  light) 
when  a little  adorned  by  the  hand  of  art  * yet  I 
much  doubt,  whether  fuch  a view  would  have 
that  ftrong  effect  on  the  imagination ; as  when 
rough  with  all  it’s  bold  irregularities  about  it ; 
when  beauty,  and  deformity,  grandeur  and 
horror,  mingled  together,  ftrike  the  mind  with 
a thoufand  oppoling  ideas  3 and  like  chymical 
infulions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  produce  an 
eftervefcence,  which  no  harmonious  mixtures 
could  produce. 

Surely  there  is  a hidden  power,  that  reigns 
’Mid  the  lone  majefty  of  untamed  nature, 

Controuling  fober  reafon— — — — 

Were  a lover  of  nature  placed  abruptly  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe,  the  effect  might 
be  too  ftrong : and  in  this  inftance,  as  in  others, 
he  might  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  his  firft 
progenitors  in  whom,  on  viewing  fudden ly  a 
grand  landfcape,  we  are  told. 

So  deep  the  power  of  thofe  ingredients  pierced, 

Ev’n  to  the  inmoft  feat  of  mortal  fight. 
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That  Adam  now  infbrced  to  clofe  his  eyes. 

Sank  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  intranced. 

But  nature,  which  brings  out  the  fun  through 
the  medium  of  twilight,  hath  in  this  cafe  alfo 
provided  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  vifual  nerve. 
Thefe  grand  fcenes  are  gradually  introduced. 
The  idea  grows  imperceptibly  to  maturity. 
The  great  Hones  of  yeHerday  become  rocks  to- 
day. Hills,  in  a few  Hages,  are  converted 
into  mountains ; and  we  fee,  now  and  then, 
the  glimpfe  of  a lake;,  before  the  eye  is  filled 
with  the  whole  vafl,  fplendid  furface  of  it. 


If  the  imagination  be  thus  fired  by  thefe 
romantic  fcenes  even  in  their  common  Hate,  how 
much  more  may  we  fuppofe  it  wrought  on, 
when  they  Hrike  us  under  fome  extraordinary 
circumflance  of  beauty,  or  terror — in  the  tran- 
quility of  a calm,  or  the  agitation  of  a Horm  ? 

Some  fcenes,  particularly  of  the  fylvan  kind, 
are  perhaps  beH  fuited  to  a calm.  They  receive 
their  principal  beauty  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
obje&s;  which  is  improved  by  chearful  and 
fplendid  lights. 

Other  fcenes,  lefs  inriched  by  obje&s,  are 
meagre  in  a calm,  and  glaring  funfhine.  A 
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bright  hemifphere  only  renders  their  poverty 
more  apparent.  To  fuch  fcenes  a ftorm,  which 
produces  fublime  ideas  by  heaving  clouds,  and 
burfting  lights,  gives  an  adventitious  conie- 
quence,  and  leads  the  eye,  in  it’s  purfuit  of 
cbjeBs , to  the  grandeur  of  the  effect. 

But  there  are  fome  fcenes  in  nature,  which 
are  adapted  to  both  circumftances — none  more, 
than  the  fcenery  of  lakes — none  perhaps  fo  much. 

During  five  days,  which  we  fpent  among 
the  lakes,  we  faw  one  of  them  only,  and  that 
but  once,  under  the  circumftance  of  a perfedl 
calm — when  there  was  neither  wind  to  ruffle, 
nor  cloud  to  obfcure,  the  refplendency  of  the 
furface — when  we  faw  the  poet’s  description  li- 
terally tranflated— 

' ■ Sllet  arduus  aether: 

Turn  zephyri  pofuere  : premit  placida  aequora  pontus. 

If  an  artificial  mirror,  a few  inches  long, 
placed  oppofite  to  a door,  or  a window,  occa- 
fions  often  very  pleafing  reflections ; how  noble 
muft  be  the  appearance,  when  an  area  of  many 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  formed  into  one 
vafl:  mirror  •,  and  this  mirror  furrounded  by  a 
combination  of  great,  and  beautiful  objects  ? 
The  majeftic  repofe  of  fo  grand,  fo  folemn, 
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and  fplendid  a fcene  raifes  in  the  mind  a fort  of 
enthufiaftic  calm,  which  fpreads  a mild  com- 
placence over  the  bread; — a tranquil  paufe  of 
mental  operation,  which  may  be  felt,  but  not 
defcribed ; 

Soothing  each  guft  of  paffion  into  peace  ; 

All  but  the  fwellings  of  the  foften’d  heart ; 

That  waken,  not  difturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

When  the  mind  has  a little  recovered  it’s 
tone,  from  the  general  impreffion  of  fuch  a 
fcene;  it  feels  a new  pleafure  in  examining 
more  minutely  the  feveral  pi&urefque  ingre- 
dients, which  produced  it — the  flillnefs,  and 
purity  of  the  air — the  ftrong  lights  and  fhades 
— the  tints  upon  the  mountains — the  polifh  of 
the  tyke — and,  above  all,  the  reflections  dif- 
playe$  upon  it’s  bofom,  when 

v fpread. 

Into  a liquid  plain,  it  Hands  unmoved. 

Pure  as  th’  expanfe  of  heaven — 

And  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  ofiers  crowned. 

It’s  cryftal  mirror  holds—— 

Other  adventitious  circumftances,  of  lefs 
value  in  themfelves,  but  in  union  very  piCtu- 
refque,  add  new  life,  and  beauty  to  fo  ftill  a 
fcene — groups  of  cattle  in  various  parts,  driven 
by  the  heats  of  noon,  along  the  fhores  of  the 
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lake — and  fifhing-boats  extending  their  nets  in 
dotted  circles,  and  forming  tremulous  reflec- 
tions from  their  flaccid  fails . 

When  we  take  a view  of  fuch  a glorious  fcene 
in  all  it’s  fplendor,  we  regret,  that  it  fhould 
ever  be  deformed  by  the  rough  blafts  of  tempeft : 
and  yet  I know  not,  whether,  under  this  lat- 
ter circumftance,  it  may  not  have  a ftill  greater 
power  over  the  imagination.  Every  little  idea 
is  loft  in  the  wild  uproar  and  confufion  of  fuch 
a fcene. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  difturbed  ftate,  lefs  an  objeft 
of  pi tfurefque  beauty.  The  Iky  floating  with 
broken  clouds— the  mountains  half  bbfcured  by 
driving  vapours  ; and  mingling  with  the  Iky  in 
awful  obfcurity — the  trees  ftraining  in  the  blaft 
— and  the  lake  ftirred  from  the  bottom,  and 
whitening  every  rocky  promontory  with  it’s 
foam ; are  all  objects  highly  adapted  to  the 
pencil. 

In  the  midft  of  the  tempeft,  if  a bright  fun- 
beam  fhould  fuddenly  break  out ; and  in  Shake- 
fpear’s  language,  light  up  the  formy  the  fcenery 
of  an  agitated  lake,  thus  afhfted  by  the  powers 
of  contraft,  affeds  both  the  imagination , and 
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the  eye , in  a ffcill  greater  degree.  Some  broad 
mountain-fide,  catching  a mafs  of  light,  pro- 
duces an  aftoniftung  effedt  amidft  the  leaden 
gloom,  which  furrounds  it.  Perhaps  a fun- 
beam,  half-fuffufed  in  vapour,  darting  between 
two  mountains,  may  ftretch  along  the  water  in 
a lengthened  gleam,  juft  as  the  fkiff  paflfes  to 
receive  the  light  upon  it’s  fwelling  fail : while 
the  fea-gull,  wheeling  along  the  ftorm,  turns 
it’s  filvery  fide,  ftrongly  illumined,  againft  the 
bofom  of  fome  lurid  cloud ; and  by  that  ftngle 
touch  of  oppofition,  gives  double  darknefs  to 
the  rifing  tempeft. 

Compared  with  fuch  fcenes,  how  inanimate 
do  the  fubje&s  of  Canaletti  appear ! — how  flat 
his  fquare  canals,  and  formal  ftreet-perfpedtive ; 
when  oppofed  to  fpreading  lakes,  and  fweeping 
mountains ! — the  puny  labours  of  men,  to  the 
bold,  irregular  fcenery  of  nature ! Nor  can  we 
help  regretting  the  lofs  of  fuch  pictures  as  might 
have  been  produced,  if  Canaletti’s  free  pencil 
had  been  thrown  loofe  in  fuch  a country  as 
this. 

But  thefe  fcenes  are  not  only  fuperior  to  the 
fubjedts  of  Canaletti  5 but  to  thofe  of  a greater 
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matter,  the  younger  Vanderveld.  Sea- views, 

tho  grander  in  fome  refpeds,  are,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  to  the  views  before  us.  Their  great 
deficiency  is  the  want  of  variety  in  their  ac- 
companiments. One  fpecies  of  them  indeed, 
and  but  one,  is  fuperior  to  the  utmott  efforts 
of  the  lake — the  fegment  of  fome  land-locked 
bay;  which,  in  a ftorm  efpecially,  is  a noble 
fubjed : the  waters  are  more  agitated,  and 
form  bolder  fwells ; which,  of  courfe,  receive 
grander  effeds  of  light.  Here  too,  inttead  of 
t he  dancing  fkiff,  we  are  prefen  ted  with  the 
terrors  of  fhip wreck.  The  beacon  alfo,  feated 
on  a bleak  eminence,  marks  the  coaft  with  pe- 
culiar danger;  while  the  dittant  port-town, 
difcovered  by  a gleam  of  light  under  the  fha- 
dowing  cliff,  makes  the  fcene  ftill  more  affed- 
ing  by  the  exclufion  of  hope  within  fight  of 
fecurity. 

I have  only  farther  to  obferve,  in  general , 
on  the  fcenes  of  this  romantic  country,  that 
they  are  fubjed  to  violent  convulfions  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Every  thing,  here,  is  in  the  grand 
ttyle.  The  very  elements,  when  they  do  mif- 
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chief,  keep  in  unifon  with  it,  and  perform  all 
their  operations  with  an  air  of  dignity* 

Upon  fome  of  the  mountains,  particularly 
on  Crofs-fell,  a blaft,  called  in  the  country,  a 
helm -wind,  will  fometimes  arife  fuddenly,  of 
a nature  fo  violent,  that  nothing  can  withfland 
it’s  force.  The  experienced  mountaineer,  as 
he  traverfes  thofe  wild  regions,  forefeeing  it’s 
approach,  throws  himfelf  flat  upon  the  ground ; 
and  lets  it  pafs  over  him.  It’s  rage  is  momen- 
tary : and  the  air  inflantly  fettles  into  it’s  former 
calm. 

Thefe  hurricanes  are  not  uncommon  in  other 
mountainous  countries.  Mr.  Miflon  particu- 
larly ipeaking  of  the  mountains  near  Infpruck, 
tells  us,  that  the  winds  often  force  their  way 
through  their  hollow  parts,  as  if  through  pipes, 
and  raife  fuch  furious  hurricanes,  as  will 
fometimes  root  up,  not  only  trees ; but  even 
rocks. 


The  lake  too  is  fubjed  to  fomething  of  the 
fame  kind  of  emotion  y which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  call  a bottom-wind . Often, 
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when  all  is  calm,  and  refplendent  around; 
as  the  boat  is  plying  it’s  heady  way ; the  boat- 
man will  defcry  at  a dihance  (happy  that  it 
is  fo)  a violent  ebullition  of  the  water.  He 
will  fee  it  heave  and  fwell ; forced  upwards  by 
fome  internal  convulfion ; and  differing  all  the 
agitation  of  a ftorm.  But  as  foon  as  the  con- 
fined air  has  fpent  it’s  force,  the  agitated  fur- 
face  immediately  fubfides. 

Of  thefe  bottom-winds  alfo  we  meet  with 
frequent  accounts : particularly  in  fome  of  the 
Sweedifh  lakes,  which  are  very  fubjedt  to 
them. 

Something  of  this  kind,  feems  to  have  given 
Spencer  an  idea,  which  he  introduces  in  his 
idle  lake : 

The  waves  come  rolling,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Outrageoufly  as  they  engaged  were  : 

But  not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear. 

Often  alfo  a vaft  body  of  water,  collected 
in  the  entrails  of  a mountain,  it  is  faid,  will 
force  a way  through  it’s  fide;  and  rufhing 
down  the  declivity,  take  it’s  courfe  through 
the  valley ; where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  marks  of  it’s  devaflation. 
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The  fame  effects  are  fometimes  produced 
by  water -/pouts,  which,  in  countries  like  thefe, 
are  collected,  as  at  fea,  and  fall  upon  moun- 
tains. 

The  avalanche,  or  fall  of  fnow,  is  common 
here  too,  as  in  other  mountainous  countries. 
Inundations  alfo  are  occafioned  by  it’s  fudden 
melting* 

But  the  fall  of  cliffs,  and  large  fragments 
of  mountains,  loofened  by  rain,  and  fro  ft,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  greateft  fcenes  of  terror , 
which  belongs  to  this  romantic  country ; and 
to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  that 
variety  of  fractured  rock,  and  broken  ground, 
which  are  among  it’s  greateft  ornaments.  Vir- 
gil has  given  us  a defcription  of  this  kind  in 
great  perfection. 

Qualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  litore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  cadit ; — — — — 

. — • ruinam 

Prona  trahit,  penitufque  vadis  illifa  recumbit. 

Mifcent  fe  maria,  & nigra:  attolluntur  arenae. 

Turn  fonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 

Inarime,  Jovis  impefiis,  impofta  Typhaeo. 
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The  immediate  ejf'eSt  is  fir  ft  defcribed 

Mifcent  fe  maria,  & nigra  attolluntur  arena:. 

After  a folemn  paufe,  the  grand  ecchoes,  and 
diftant  repetitions,  lengthened  out  from  the 
rocky  fcenery  around,  are  nobly  introduced. 

Turn  fonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit — durumque  cubile 
Inarime,  Jovis  imperiis,  impofta  Typhaso  ? 

Having  thus  collected  a few  of  thofe  general 
ideas , with  which  the  fcenery  of  this  country 
abounds,  we  fhall  now  illuftrate  them  in  a tour 
through  fome  of  it’s  mofl  romantic  parts. 
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SECT.  X. 


MBLESIDE  is  an  ordinary  village; 


but  delightfully  feated.  A cove  of  lofty 
mountains  half  incircles  it  on  the  north ; and 
the  lake  of  Wynander  opens  in  front;  near 
the  ihores  of  which  it  hands. 

The  ground  between  it  and  the  mountains, 
which  are  at  leah  two  miles  diflant,  is  various, 
broken,  and  woody.  A mountain-torrent, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  village,  forms  a 
grand  cafcade;  but  it  was  fo  overgrown  with 
thickets,  that  we  had  no  point  of  view  to 
fee  it  from,  but  the  top ; which  is  the  molt 
unpidturefque  we  could  have. 

From  this  fall  the  ftream  rufhes  along  a 
narrow  valley,  or  gill,  luxuriantly  adorned  with 
rock,  and  wood  : and  winding  through  it 
about  a mile,  emerges  near  the  head  of  the 
lake,  into  which  it  enters.  This  gill  was 
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fo  overgrown  with  wood,  that  it  appeared  al~ 
mold  impervious  : but  i£,  a path  could  be 

carried  through  it,  and  the  whole  a little 
opened,  it  might  be  made  very  beautiful.  A 
fcene  in  itfelf  fo  pleafing,  with  a noble  cafcade 
at  one  end,  and  an  extenfive  lake  at  the  other, 
could  not  fail,  to  ftrike  the  imagination  in 
the  mod:  forcible  manner. 


From  Amblefide  we  fet  out  for  Bownefs, 
to  take  a view  of  the  lake.  Part  of  the  road 
we  had  traverfed,  the  day  before,  from  Ken- 
dal ; and  were  a fecond  time  amufed  by  the 
woody  landfcape  it  afforded ; and  it’s  fudden, 
interrupted  openings  to  the  lake,  before  the 
whole  burff  of  that  magnificent  fcene  was 
prefented.' — From  the  higher  grounds,  above 
Bownefs,  we  had  an  elevated  view  of  it’s 
whole  extent. 

Windermere,  or  Winander- water,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called,  extends  from  north  to  fouth, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  In  breadth, 
it  rarely  exceeds  two;  and  is  fel dom  narrower 
than  one.  The  fouthern  end  winds  a little 
towards  the  weft.  The  northern,  and  weft- 
tern  coafts  are  wild,  and  mountainous — the 
eaftern,  and  fouthern  are  more  depreffed;  in 
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fome  parts  cultivated,  in  others  woody.  Op- 
polite  to  Bownefs,  the  lake  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a duller  of  illands  ; one  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  reft. 

Bownefs  is  the  capital  port-town  on  the 
lake ; if  we  may  adopt  a dignified  ftyle,  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  country  naturally  fuggefts. 

It  is  the  great  mart  for  filh,  and  charcoal; 
both  which  commodities  are  largely  imported 
here ; and  carried  by  land  into  the  country. 
It’s  harbour  is  crouded  with  vefiels  of  vanous 
kinds  ; fome  of  which  are  ufed  merely  as 
pleafure-  boats  in  navigating  the  lake. — In  one 
of  thefe  we  embarked,  and  Handing  out  to 
fea  ; made  for  the  great  illand;  which  we 
were  informed  was  a very  interefting  fcene. 

We  foon  arrived  at  it ; and  landing  at  the 
fouth  end,  we  ordered  our  boat  to  meet  us  at 
the  north  point ; meaning  to  traverfe  it  s little 
boundaries. 

A more  fequeftered  fpot  cannot  eafily  be 
conceived.  Nothing  can  be  moie  excluded 
from  the  noife,  and  interruption  of  life ; or 
abound  with  a greater  variety  of  thole  cir- 
cumftances,  which  make  retirement  pleafing. 

The  whole  illand  contains  about  tniity  acres. 
• jf-’g  form  is  oblong  : it  s Ihoies  inegulai  , 

retiring  into  bays,  and  broken  into  creeks. 
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The  furface  too  is  uneven ; and  a fort  of  little 
Appennine  ridge  runs  through  the  middle  of 
it ; falling  down,  in  all  lhapes,  into  the  water. 

* — Like  it’s  great  mother-ifland,  the  fouthern 
part  wears  a fmoother  afped,  than  the  northern, 
which  is  broken,  and  rocky. 

Formerly  the  whole  iiland  was  one  entire 
grove.  At  prefent,  it  is  rather  bare  of  wood; 
tho  there  are  fome  large  oaks  upon  it. 

One  of  it’s  greateft  beauties  arifes  from  that 
irregular  little  Appennine,  juft  mentioned, 
which  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  circumftance  hides  it’s  infularity,  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  continent.  In  every  part, 
except  on  the  high  grounds,  you  Hand  in 
an  amphitheatre  compofed  of  the  noblefl  ob- 
jects ; and  the  lake  performing  the  office  of 
a funk  fence,  the  grandeur  of  each  part  of 
the  continent  is  called  in,  by  turns,  to  aid 
the  infignificance  of  the  iiland. 

The  oblong  form  alfo  of  the  lake  gives 
the  iiland  another  great  advantage.  On  both 
it  s fides , tne  oppolite  ffi ores  of  the  continent 
are  little  more  than  half  a mile  diftant : but 
at  the  northern  and  fouthern  points  there  is  a 
targe  ffieet  of  water.  I he  views  therefore, 
as  you  walk  round,  are  continually  changing 
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through  all  the  varieties  of  difiance ; which 
are  ftill  farther  improved  by  a little  degree  of 
obliquity,  in  the  pofition  of  the  ifland. 

He  who  fhould  take  upon  him  to  ornament 
fuch  a fcene  as  this,  would  have  only  to  con- 
dud  his  walk  and  plantations,  fo  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  grand  parts  of  the  continent 
around  him • — to  hide  what  is  offenfive — and, 
arnidfl  a choice  of  great  and  pidurefque 
fcenes,  to  avoid  fhewing  too  much.  As  he 
would  have,  at  all  times,  an  exuberance  of 
water,  he  fhould  not  be  oflentatious  in  dif- 
playing  it.  It  would  be  a relief  to  the  eye 
fometimes  to  exclude  it  wholly;  and  to  in- 
troduce a mere  fylvan  fcene,  with  diilant 
mountains  rifmg  above  it.  A tranfient  glance 
of  the  water,  with  fome  well-chofen  objeds 
beyond  it,  would  often  alfo  have  a good  effed ; 
and  fometimes  a grand  expanfion  of  the  whole. 
— Thus  the  objeds  around,  tho  unmanage- 
able in  themfelves,  might  be  brought  under 
command  by  the  allidance  of  an  infular  fitu— 
ation. 

With  regard  to  the  ornamenting  of  fuch  a 
fcene,  an  elegant  neatnefs  is  all  the  improver 
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fhould  aim  at.  AmidH  thefe  grand  objects 
of  nature,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  catch  the 
eye  with  the  affetted  decorations  of  art.  The 
limple  idea  he  would  defire  to  preferve,  is, 
what  the  place  itfelf  fuggeHs,  a fequeftered 
retreat.  The  boundaries  fhould  in  a great 
meafure  be  thicket — on  the  eafcern  coaffc  ef- 
pecially,  which  is  oppofed  to  the  only  culti- 
vated part  of  the  country : and  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  that  part  worth  giving  to  the 
eye,  it  might  be  given  through  fome  unaffedied 
opening. 

For  thickets,  the  wild  wood  of  the  coun- 
try would  abundantly  fuffice.  It  grows  luxu- 
riantly, and  would  foon  produce  it’s  effect. 

The  middle  parts  of  the  ifland,  with  a 
few  clumps  properly  difpofed,  might  be  neat 
paflurage,  with  flocks,  and  herds  ; which 
would  contrail:  agreeably  with  the  rough  fcenery 
around. 

The  houfe,  at  prefent,  Hands  too  formally 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  It  might  Hand 
better  near  the  fouthern  promontory.  The  air 
of  this  fweet  retreat  is  faid  to  be  very  pure.* 

This 


* Since  this  view  of  Winderjnere  ifiand  was  taken,  it 
hath  been  under  the  hands  of  improvement.  The  proprietor, 
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This  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the  Philip- 
fons,  a family  of  note  in  Weflmoreland.  Du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  two  of  them,  an  elder, 
and  a younger  brother,  ferved  the  king.  The 
former,  wdio  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  com- 
manded a regiment : the  latter  was  a major. 

The  major,  whofe  name  was  Robert,  was 
a man  of  great  fpirit,  and  enterprize ; and  for 
his  many  feats  of  perfonal  bravery,  had  ob- 
tained, among  the  Oliverians  of  thole  parts, 
the  appellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 

After  the  war  fublided.  Col.  Briggs,  a 
Heady  friend  to  the  ufurpation,  refiding  at 
Kendal,  under  the  double  character  of  a lead- 
ing magiftrate  (for  he  was  a jullice  of  the 
peace)  and  an  a&ive  commander,  held  the 
country  in  awe.  This  perfon  having  heard, 
that  Major  Philipfon  was  at  his  brother’s 
houfe  on  the  ifland  in  Windermere,  refolved, 
if  poflible,  to  feize,  and  punifh  a man,  who 


I have  been  told,  fpent  fix  thoufand  pounds  upon  it;  with 
which  fum  he  has  contrived  to  do  almoft  every  thing,  that 
one  would  wifh  had  been  left  undone.  It  is  now  in  other 
hands,  which  may  probably  reftore  it’s  beauty. 
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had  made  himfelf  fo  particularly  obnoxious. 
With  this  view  he  muttered  a party,  which  he 
thought  fufficient ; and  went  himfelf  on  the 
enterprize.  How  it  was  conduced,  my  au- 
thority * does  not  inform  us — whether  he 
got  together  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and 
blockaded  the  place  by  fea;  or  whether,  he 
landed,  and  carried  on  his  approaches  in  form. 
Neither  do  v/e  learn  the  ttrength  of  the  gar- 
rifon  within ; nor  of  the  works  without : tho 
every  gentleman’s  houfe  was,  at  that  time, 
in  fome  degree  a fortrefs.  All  we  learn,  is, 
that  Major  Philipfon  endured  a leige  of  eight, 
or  ten  days  with  great  gallantry  • till  his  bro- 
ther, the  colonel,  hearing  of  his  dittrefs, 
raifed  a party,  and  relieved  him. 

It  was  now  the  major’s  turn  to  make  re- 
prizals.  He  put  himfelf  therefore  at  the  head 
of  a little  troop  of  horfe,  and  rode  to  Kendal, 
where  Gol.  Briggs  i;efided,  Plere  being  in- 
formed, that  the  colonel  was  at  prayers,  (for 
it  was  on  a funday  morning)  he  ttationed  his 
men  properly  in  the  avenues ; and  himfelf, 
armed,  rode  diredtly  into  the  church.  It  is 


* Dr.  Bourn’s  hift.  of  Weftmoreland. 
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laid,  he  intended  to  feize  the  colonel,  and 
carry  him  off : but  as  this  feems  to  have  been 
totally  impracticable,  it  is  rather  probable, 
that  his  intention  was  to  kill  him  on  the  fpot ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  confufion,  to  efcape. 
Whatever  his  intention  was,  it  was  fruftrated  j 
for  Briggs  happened  to  be  elfewhere. 

The  congregation,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion  on  feeing  an 
armed  man,  on  horfeback,  enter  the  church ; 
and  the  major  taking  the  advantage  of  their 
aflonifhment,  turned  his  horfe  round,  and 
rode  quietly  out.  But  having  given  an  alarm, 
he  was  prefently  affaulted  as  he  left  the  church  : 
and  being  feized ; his  girths  were  cut  ; and 
he  was  unhorfed. 

At  this  inftant,  his  party  made  a furious 
attack  on  the  affailants ; and  the  major,  kill- 
ing with  his  own  hand,  the  man,  who  had 
feized  him,  clapped  the  faddle,  ungirthed  as 
it  was,  upon  his  horfe ; and  vaulting  into  it, 
rode  full  fpeed  through  the  ftreets  of  Kendal, 
calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him ; and  with 
his  whole  party  made  a fafe  retreat  to  his 
afylum  in  the  lake. — The  aCtion  marked  the 
man.  Many  knew  him ; and  they  who  did 
not,  knew  as  well  from  the  exploit,  that  it 
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could  be  nobody,  but  Robin  the  Devil. 

Such  are  the  calamities  of  civil  war ! After 
the  direful  effects  of  public  oppofition  ceafe • 
revenge,  and  private  malice  long  keep  alive 
the  animofity  of  individuals. 


SECT, 
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SECT.  xr. 


HAVING  thus  taken  a view  of  a place 
abounding  with  fo  many  beauties,  we 
found  our  bark  waiting  for  us  at  the  northern 
point;  and  fetting  fail,  inflead  of  returning 
to  Bownefs,  we  flood  for  Amblefide.  We 
could  have  wifhed  to  navigate  the  whole  lake ; 
but  it  was  too  great  an  undertaking  for  mea- 
fured  time ; and  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
going  in  quell  of  the  beauties  of  it’s  northern 
divifion. 


As  we  left  the  ifland,  the  fcene  opening  on 
every  fide,  we  found  ourfelves  furrounded  with 
ebjedts  of  great  magnificence. 

On  the  weflern  coafl  ran  a continuous  range 
of  craggy  mountains,  thinly  fcattered  over  with 
trees,  which  had  formerly  overfpread  it.  It 
is  a part  of  Furnefs-fell;  the  whole  of  which 

we 
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we  had  before  feen,  in  one  vafl  combination 
of  diflant  mountains,  bounding  our  view  over 
the  bay  of  Cartmel.  The  part  we  now  faw 
flretches  about  two  leagues  along  the  lake. 

On  the  eaflern  fide,  we  pafled  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  fome  of  which  were  well-wooded ; 
others  were  mere  rocks  with  low,  twifled  trees 
burfting  from  their  crevices ; all  of  them  pro- 
bably worth  vifiting,  if  our  time  had  allowed  s 
Through  the  openings  of  thefe  iflands,  we  had 
partial  views  of  the  eaflern  coafl ; till  having 
advanced  further  through  this  little  archipelago 
into  the  body  of  the  lake,  the  whole  eaflern 
fkreen  opened  to  the  eye — This  fide,  tho  lefs 
magnificent  than  the  mountains  of  Furnefs  on 
the  left,  contains  however  more  variety.  It  is 
broken  into  hills ; ■ fome  of  which  are  culti- 
vated, and  others  covered  with  wood. 

But,  on  the  whole,  neither  of  thefe  fide- 
fcreens  is  an  objed  purely  piffurefque.  The 
weflern  fhore  is  great  indeed;  but  it  is  an 
unvaried  mafs  of  heavy  greatnefs.  The  eaflern 
is  broken  too  much,  and  wants  both  unity 
and  grandeur.  When  we  rode  through  it  in 
the  morning,  it  made  an  admirable  fore-ground 
in  almofl  every  part : but  we  now  found  it  lefs 
qualified  as  a difiance . 


The 
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The  fide-fcreens  however  are  the  lead;  ef* 
fential  parts  of  this  vail  fcene.  The  front  is 
the  capital  part — that  part,  on  which  the 
eye  immediately  fettles.  It  confiils  of  that  im- 
menfe  body  of  barrier  mountains,  which  fepa* 
rate  the  two  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weil* 
moreland ; appearing  in  this  view  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a fort  of  tumultuary  array,  mountain 
beyond  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

As  we  advanced  in  our  voyage,  this  great 
diviiion  of  the  lake  (from  the  iflands  to  it  s 
northern  point,)  tho  really  oblong,  aifumed 
the  form  of  a vail  circular  bafon : and  the 
rough  mountains,  ariiing  round  it,  appeared, 
from  fo  iplended  an  area,  with  new  grandeur. 
Indeed  contrail  gave  an  additional  force  to  the 
character  of  each. 

This  great  fcene  however,  furveyed  thus 
from  a centre,  was  rather  amufing,  than  pic- 
turefque.  It  was  too  exteniive  for  the  painter’s 
ufe.  A fmall  portion  of  the  circle,  reduced 
to  paper,  or  canvas,  could  have  conveyed  no 
idea ; and  a large  iegment  would  have  exceeded 
all  the  powers  of  the  pallet. 

vox, . i.  L It 
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It  is  certainly  an  error  in  landfcape-paiilting, 
to  comprehend  too  much.  It  turns  a picture 
into  a map.  Nothing  is  more  delufive,  than 
to  fuppofe,  that  every  view,  which  pleafes  in 
nature,  will  pleafe  in  painting.  In  nature, 
the  pleafure  arifes  from  the  eye’s  roaming  from 
one  paffage  to  another j and  making  it’s  re- 
marks on  each.  In  painting,  (as  the  eye  is 
there  confined  within  certain  limits,)  it  arifes 
from  feeing  fome  feled  fpot  adorned  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  art.  And  the  painter,  who 
wifhes  to  make  a pleafing  compofition,  muft 
not  include  more  than  he  can  thus  adorn. 
His  fore-ground,  and  his  difiance  muft  bear 
a proportion  to  each  other ; which  cannot  be 
the  cafe,  if  he  include  a vafi  compafs.  For 
as  he  can  only  take  in  a certain  quantity  of 
fore-ground ; the  removed  parts  of  his  picture 
fhould  bear  a proper  proportion  to  it.  Well- 
managed  exceptions  may  be  found:  yet  ftill, 
in  general,  the  rule  is  good. 

But  altho  the  whole  of  the  amphitheatre  we 
are  now  furveying,  was,  in  it’s  full  dimenfions, 
no  fubjed  for  a pidure ; yet  it  exhibited  many 
parts  which,  as  diftances,  were  purely  pidu- 
refque ; and  afforded  an  admirable  colledion 
of  mountain  ffudies  for  a painter.  I fpeak 

par- 
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particularly  of  the  front  fkreen,  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  mountains  were  beautiful,  and 
various — the  interfe&ions  alfo  of  thofe  lines— 
the  promontories ; with  the  deep  fhades  they 
projected — >and  above  all,  the  mountain  colour- 
ing, which  was  the  mod:  fplendid  we  had  ever 
feen.  Airy  tints  of  vivid  yellow,  green,  and 
purple,  we  could  prifmatically  feparate.  Bright 
fpots  of  effulgence  alfo  appeared ; which  could 
not  well  be  denominated  of  any  colour.  Yet 
all,  tho  difplayed  in  fuch  rich  profufion,  were 
blended  with  fuch  nice  harmony;  and  tem- 
pered fo  modeftly  by  the  grey  miftinefs  of 
diftance;  that  gorgeous  as  thefe  hues  were, 
there  was  not  a fingle  colour,  that  glared,  or 
was  out  of  place. 

— — —For  who  can  paint 

Like  nature  ? Can  imagination  boaft, 

Amidft  it’s  gay  creation,  hues  like  her’s? 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchlefs  flcill 
And  lofe  them  in  each  other  ? 

We  had  now  made  a considerable  progrefs 
in  our  voyage.  The  fide-fcreen  on  the  left, 
.kept  ffcill  the  fame  diftance ; but  the  mountains 
in  front,  as  we  approached  them,  began  now 
to  feparate  into  near,  and  diftant  grounds : 

L 2 and 
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and  the  rocks  and  woods,  which,  in  the 
painter’s  language,  adhered  before  $ now  broke 
away  in  a variety  of  projections ; tho  ffcill 
o’erfpread  with  foft  colouring,  and  tender  fha- 
dow. 

As  we  approached  nearer,  this  foftnefs  of 
colouring  took  a more  vivid  hue ; and  the  pro- 
montories, and  rocks  continued  ftill  projecting 
to  the  eye  with  new  force  of  fhade : while 
the  mountains,  which  ranged  behind,  began 
more  and  more  to  retire.  The  length  of  the 
lake,  tho  it  afteCted  the  nearer  grounds,  made 
no  change  in  the  diftant  mountains : fo  that 
the  comparative  diftance  between  the  fore- 
ground and  them,  was  now  much  greater, 
than  it  had  been. 


An  appearance  of  this  kind  is  beautifully 
defcribed  by  Virgil.  When  iEneas  came  in 
light  of  Italy,  he  fir  ft  faw  a hazy  appearance 
of  hills,  and  low  land ; 

procul  obfcuros  colies,  humilemque  videmus 

I taliam  - — — . 

On  a nearer  approach,  he  difcovered  tKe 
temple  of  Minerva,  which,  being  feated  on 

high 
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high  ground,  feemed,  as  if  it  flood  on  a pro» 
montory  hanging  over  the  fea. 

. ■ —Templum  apparet  in  arce  Minervae. 

But  as  he  came  clofe  in  with  the  land,  the 
rocks  took  their  proper  form ; and  the  temple 
retreated  to  a dillance. 

- Gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro 

Turriti  fcopuli ; refugitque  a litore  templum. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
promontories  and  rocks  affumed  new  height ; 
and  almoft  hid  the  mountains,  which  continued 
to  retire  beyond  them ; while  the  form  of  the 
nearer  grounds  began  alfo  to  vary.  The  water, 
which,  a little  before,  feemed  in  contact  with 
the  rocks,  appeared  now  to  wafh  a meadow ; 
beyond  which  the  rocks  formed  a firft  diftance. 

The  fcenery  put  us  in  mind  of  Berghem  $ 
who  often  chofe  a meadow,  with  a rock 
behind  it,  to  relieve  his  cattle.  His  rock  is 
generally  left  plain,  and  fimple,  almoft  with- 
out a fingle  varying  tint ; a mere  mafs  of  tender 
fhadow:  while  the  cattle  are  touched  with 
infinite  force  and  fpirit.  We  faw  the  picture 
realized.  Berghem’s  imagination  could  not 

L 3 have 
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have  formed  a better  back-ground,  nor  a more 
beautiful  group.  Such  combinations  are  plea- 
ling  in  life,  in  painting,  and  in  poetry. 

—On  the  graffy  bank 

Some  ruminating  lie,  while  others  Hand 
Half  in  the  flood  ; and  often  bending  fip 
The  circling  furface.  In  the  middle  rears 
The  ftrong,  laborious  ox  his  honeft  front. 

Which  incompofed  he  fhakes ; and  from  his  fid$ 

The  troublous  infefts  lalhes  with  his  tail. 

Returning  ftill.  Amid  his  fubjetts  fafe. 

Slumbers  the  monarch-fwain,  his  carelefs  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  mofs  reclined  3 
Here  lay  his  fcrip,  with  wholfome  viands  filled  j 
There,  liflening  every  noife,  his  faithful  dog. 

Through  the  meadow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rocky  ground,  two  rivers,  the  Bratha,  and 
the  Rotha,  wind  their  way;  and  uniting  be- 
fore they  meet  the  lake,  enter  it  with  a full, 
but  quiet  ftream;  and  furnilh  it  with  large 
fupplies. 

The  Rotha  takes  it’s  rife  from  mountains 
about  twelve  miles  diftant ; and  forms  the 
two  lakes  of  Grafmer,  and  Rydal,  before  it 
enter  Windermere. 

The  Bratha  rifes  from  the  pike  of  Langdale, 
in  a mountainous,  and  rocky  country ; and 

after 
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after  a turbulent  courfe,  buries  at  length  all 
it’s  inquietude  in  the  peaceful  waters  of  the 
lake,  where  it’s  name  is  no  more  remembred. 

Our  boatmen  having  conveyed  us  a con- 
fiderable  way  up  thefe  united  ftreams,  landed 
us  on  the  meadows,  within  half  a mile  of 
Amblelide, 

Before  we  leave  this  grand  expanfe  of  water, 

I cannot  forbear  remarking  a few  circum- 
flances,  that  relate  to  it. 

In  the  firft  place  we  admired  it’s  extraordinary 
brightnefs.  It  is  all  over  nitidis  argenteus 
undis.  The  eye  can  fee  diftindtly,  in  fmooth 
water,  through  a medium  of  at  leaft  a dozen 
yards ; and  view  the  inhabitants  of  it  s deep 
receffes,  as  they  play  in  Ihoals,  and 

-fporting  with  quick  glance 

Shew  to  the  fun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

How  far  the  tranfparency  of  water  is  an 
addition  to  a J'cene , I cannot  take  upon  me 
to  fay.  Moll  of  the  lakes  in  Scotland,  which 
I faw,  are  of  a moffy-tindlured  hue ; and  yet 
had  their  full  effedt  in  landfcape. — As  a de- 
tached obiedl  however  the  tranfparent  lake  is 
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incomparably  the  moft  beautiful.  I fhould 
fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  more  brilliant  the  water 
is,  the  more  brilliant  are  the  reflections. 


Among  the  great  variety  of  fifh,  which 
inhabit  the  extenfive  waters  of  this  lake,  the 
char  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is  near  twice 
the  fize  of  a herring.  It’s  back  is  of  an  olive- 
green  : it’s  belly  of  a light  vermilion , {often- 
ing  in  fome  parts  into  white ; and  changing 
into  a deep  red,  at  the  infertion  of  the  fins. 

A parcel  of  char,  juft  caught  and  thrown 
together  into  the  luggage-pool  of  a boat,  makes 
a pleafant  harmony  of  colouring.  The  green 
olive-tint  prevails ; to  which  a fpirit  is  here 
and  there  given  by  a light  blufh  of  vermilion ; 
and  by  a flrong  touch  of  red,  if  a fin  happen 
to  appear.  Thefe  pleafmg  colours  are  aflifted 
by  the  bright  filvery  lights,  which  play  over 
the  whole ; for  nothing  reflects  light  more 
beautifully  than  the  fcales  of  fifh. 

Char  are  caught  only  in  the  winter-feafon, 
when  twenty  dozen  in  a day,  are  lometimes 
taken  by  a fingle  boat.  In  fummer  they  re- 
tire to  tne  rocky  caves  below,  fome  of  which 
are  laid  to  be  unfathomable  : nor  do  they  breed 
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in  any  lake,  in  which  fuch  deep  recedes  are 
not  found. 

The  char-fifhing  is  a very  profitable  branch 
of  trade  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  area  of  it  is  divided  into  five  diftriCts. 
An  invifible  line  crofles  the  furface  from  crag 
to  crag — a limit,  which  the  fifherman  cor- 
rectly knows.  But  tho  the  fpace  of  each 
fifhery  is  nearly  equal,  yet  the  produce  is 
otherwife  ; the  fifh  running  in  fihoals  fometimes 
in  one  part  of  the  lake,  and  fometimes  in 

another. When  the  farmer  rents  land,  he 

can  judge  of  his  bargain  by  the  furface. 
When  he  rents  water,  he  mutt  take  his  chance. 


But  fi£h  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
lake.  Innumerable  flights  of  water-fowl  fre- 
quent it’s  extenfive  plain.  The  naturalift  may 
declare  their  names,  and  clafles : the  painter 
has  only  to  remark  the  variety  of  forms,  in 
which  they  appear — fometimes  fitting  in  black 
groups  upon  the  water,  rifing  and  finking 
with  the  waves : at  other  times  in  the  air, 
circling  the  lake  in  figured  files ; or  with  he- 
fitating  wing  feizing  fome  ftation  on  it’s  banks, 
or  furface. — With  regard  to  thefe  minute  ap- 
pendages 
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pendages  of  landfcape,  let  me  only  fuggeft, 
that  birds  fhould  never  be  introduced  upon 
the  wing,  near  the  eye.  Quick  motion,  of 
any  kind,  reprefented , is  an  abfurdity : and  the 
longer  you  look,  the  more  abfurd  it  becomes. 
But  at  a little  dijiance  the  motion  of  a bird 
appears  fo  flow,  that  the  eye  will  endure  a 
degree  of  improbability  in  the  reprefentation 
of  it. 


I have  only  to  add,  that  this  magnificent 
piece  of  water  fuffers  little  change,  in  appear- 
ance, from  feafons ; but  preferves  the  dignity 
of  it's  character  under  all  circumftances ; fel- 
dom  deprefled,  and  as  feldom  raifed  above  it's 

ordinary  level Even  in  the  moft  violent 

rains,  when  the  country  is  drenched  in  water, 
when  every  rill  is  fwelled  into  a river ; and 
the  mountains  pour  down  floods  through  new 
channels ; the  lake  maintains  the  fame  equal 
temper;  and  tho  it  may  fpread  a few  yards 
over  it's  lowed:  fhores  (which  is  the  utmofl: 
it  does)  yet  it's  increafe  is  feldom  the  object 
of  obfervation : nor  does  the  feverity  of  the 
greatefl:  drought  make  any  confiderable  altera- 
tion in  it’s  bounds.  Once,  (it  is  recorded,) 

it 
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it  rofe  feven  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  It’s 
boundaries  would  then  certainly  appear  in- 
larged  ; but  this  was  a very  uncommon  cafe. 

But  if  it  be  not  raifed  by  rains,  it  is  often 
greatly  agitated  by  winds.  Of  all  the  lakes 
of  this  country,  none  lies  fo  expofed,  through 
the  whole  length  of  it,  to  fudden  fqualls,  as 
this  : nor  does  any  piece  of  frefli  water  in  the 
whole  ifland  perhaps  emulate  the  grandeur  of 
a difturbed  ocean  fo  much.  It  is  of  courfe 
navigated  with  great  caution,  whenever  there 
is  a tendency  to  fiiormy  weather.  Many  acci- 
dents have  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  this  caution  : 
but  one  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  country, 
as  a century  cannot  efface.  Several  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bownefs,  having  been 
attending  a fair  at  Hawkfhed,  a town  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  lake,  had  embarked,  in  the 
evening,  on  their  return  home.  But  before 
this  little  voyage  could  be  performed,  fo  vio- 
lent a ftorm  arofe,  that  their  boats  foundered ; 
and  no  fewer  than  forty- feven  perfons  perifhed*. 


* This  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  Bourn’s  hift.  of  Weft- 
moreland.  It  is  probable  thefe  people  might  all  have  perilhed 
together  in  the  ferry-boat. 
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SECT.  XII. 


FROM  Amblefide  we  propofed  to  fet  out 
for  Kefwick;  being  obliged,  for  want 
of  time,  to  leave  one  fcene  behind  us,  which 
we  wifhed  much  to  vifit — that  of  Furnefs- 
abbey.  But  the  lofs  was  in  a great  meafure 
made  up,  and  our  curiofity  fatisfied,  by  the 
accounts  and  drawings  of  Mr.  John  Smith*, 
an  ingenious  young  painter,  who  had  been 
ftudying  the  ruins  on  the  fpot. 

Furnefs -abbey  lies  about  twenty  miles  from 
Amblefide,  beyond  thofe  mountains,  which 
range  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Windermere.  It 
is  fituated  in  a beautiful  valley,  in  the  midft 


* This  artift  has  had  a principal  hand  in  etching  the 
drawings  which  accompany  thefe  obfervations. 
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of  a wide,  open,  cultivated  country,  which 
rifes  every  where  in  large  fwells ; but  is  no 
where  diverfified  by  any  objects  of  piCturefque 
beauty.  In  fo  inanimate  a fcene  we  are  fur- 
prized  to  find  a valley  of  fo  different  a hruc- 
ture ; adorned  with  rock,  and  wood  5 through 
which  winds  a rapid  hream. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  fcene  hands  the 
village  of  Dalton ; from  whence  the  valley, 
winding  about  four  miles  in  one  large,  fweep- 
ing,  narrow  curve,  opens  on  a rich  view  of 
Cartmel-bay. 

About  a mile  within  the  valley,  in  the 
wideh  part,  hands  the  abbey.  It  feems  to  have 
been  conhruCted  in  a good  hyle  of  Gothic 
architecture ; and  has  fuffered,  from  the  hand 
of  time,  only  fuch  depredations,  as  piCturefque 
beauty  requires.  The  intire  plan  of  the  abbey- 
church,  and  a large  fragment  of  it,  hill  re- 
main. The  tower  in  the  centre,  which  feems 
never  to  have  been  lofty,  is  perforated  with 
large  arches.  At  the  end  of  the  wehern  aile 
hand  the  ruins  of  a low,  fimple  tower,  where 
the  bells  of  the  abbey  are  fuppofed  to  have 
hung : and  from  the  fouth  aile  projects  a 
building,  which  is  called  the  chapter-houfe. 
The  cloy  hers  are  continued  in  the  fame  di- 
rection ; 
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redtion  ; one  wall  of  which,  and  all  the  in- 
ternal ftrudture  are  gone.  At  the  end  of  the 
cloyfters  arifes  a very  rich  and  pidturefque 
fragment,  which  is  called  the  fchool. 

Round  the  whole  runs  an  irregular  wall, 
which  croffing  the  valley  in  two  places,  and 
mounting  it’s  fides,  makes  a circuit  of  about 
two  miles.  In  many  parts  it  is  hid  with 
trees,  or  Ihrubs  : in  fome  parts,  where  it  is 
difeovered,  it  is  beautiful;  and  in  very  few, 
difgufting. 

In  this  wall  are  two  gates,  one  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  weft ; which  feem 
to  have  been  the  only  outlets  of  the  place. 
That  to  the  north  has  been  the  great  entrance : 
the  other  has  more  the  appearance  of  a poftern 
with  a porter’s  lodge. 

The  proprietor  of  this  noble  feene  is  lord 
George  Cavendifh,  who  is  a faithful  guardian 
of  it,  and,  I am  informed,  takes  care  to  pre- 
vent any  further  depredations. 

From  Ambleiide  we  fet  out  for  Kefwick, 
which  is  about  eighteen  miles  farther  north. 

We  were  now  about  to  enter  the  middle, 
and  moft  formidable  part,  of  that  vaft  chain 

of 
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of  mountains,  which  I have  before  men- 
tioned, as  the  barrier  between  Cumberland, 
and  Weftmoreland  ; and  which  promifed, 
from  a diftant  view,  to  prefent  us  with  a great 
variety  of  very  grand  fcenery.  Our  morning’s 
voyage  on  the  fmooth  expanfe  of  the  lake 
aided  our  prefent  expedition  with  all  the 
powers  of  contrail:. 


But  before  we  enter  thefe  majeftic  fcenes, 
it  may  be  necelfary  to  premife  a diftindtion 
between  a fcene  of  mountains , and  a mountain 
fcene . 

Mountainous  countries  moil  commonly  pre- 
fent only  the  former.  The  objedts  are  grand  • 
but  they  are  huddled  together,  confufed,  with- 
out connedtion  ; and  the  painter  conliders  them 
only  as  fludies  and  forms  them  into  pidtures 
by  imaginary  combinations . 

We  fometimes  however  fee  a mountainous 
country,  in  which  nature  itfelf  hath  made 
thefe  beautiful  combinations — where  one  part 
relates  to  another,  and  the  effedt  of  a whole  is 
produced.  This  is  what  I call  a mountain 
fcene. 


Of 
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Of  this  latter  kind  is  ahnoft  the  whole 
road  between  Amblelide,  and  Kefwick.  The 
mountains  are  naturally  combined  into  fcenes ; 
which  if  not,  in  all  parts,  purely  pi&urefque ; 
are,  in  all  parts,  marked  with  the  great  lines 
of  compofition;  tho  often  on  too  wide  a 
fcale  for  imitation* 

The  firft  object  of  our  attention,  on  leaving 
Amblelide,  was  Rydal-hall,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Michael  le  Fleming.  It  Hands  on  a rifing 
lawn.  On  the  north  and  eaft  it  is  Iheltered 
by  lofty  mountains*  In  front,  towards  the 
fouth,  it  commands  a noble  diftance,  confin- 
ing of  the  extenfive  vale  of  Windermere,  bound- 
ed by  the  lake.  The  mountain,  on  the  north, 
called  Rydal-cragg,  rifing  clofe  behind  the 
houfe,  is  high  and  rocky.  That  on  the  eaft, 
is  of  inferior  lize,  but  is  covered  with  wood. 
Between  thefe  mountains  runs  a narrow,  wood- 
ed valley ; through  which  a confiderable  ftream, 
falling  down  a quick  defeent,  along  a rocky 
channel,  forms  a fucceffion  of  cafcades. 

One  of  thefe,  tho  but  a miniature,  is  fo 
beautiful  both  in  itfelf,  and  in  it’s  accompani- 
ments, as  to  deferve  particular  notice. — It  is 
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feen  from  a fummer-houfe ; before  which  it’s 
rocky  cheeks  circling  on  each  fide  form  a 
little  area ; appearing  through  the  window 
like  a pidure  in  a frame.  The  water  falls 
Within  a few  yards  of  the  eye,  which  being 
rather  above  it’s  level,  has  a long  perlpedive 
view  of  the  dream,  as  it  hurries  from  the 
higher  grounds ; tumbling,  in  various,  little 
breaks,  through  it’s  rocky  channel,  darkened 
with  thicket,  till  it  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  before  the  window ; from  whence 
it  rufhes  into  the  bafon,  which  is  formed  by 
nature  in  the  native  rock.  The  dark  colour 
of  the  flone,  taking  dill  a deeper  tinge  from 
the  wood,  which  hangs  over  it,  fets  off  to 
wonderful  advantage  the  fparkling  ludre  of  the 
dream ; and  produces  an  uncommon  eded 
of  light.  It  is  this  effed  indeed,  from  which 
the  chief  beauty  of  the  fcene  arifes.  In  every 
representation,  truly  pidurefque,  the  fhade 
fhould  greatly  overbalance  the  light.  The 
face  of  nature,  under  the  glow  of  noon,  has 
rarely  this  beautiful  appearance.  The  artift 
therefore  generally  courts  her  charms  in  a 
morning,  or  an  evening  hour,  when  the  fha- 
dows  are  deep,  and  extended;  and  when  the 
doping  lun-beam  affords  rather  a catching, 

than 
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than  a glaring  light.  In  this  little  exhibition 
we  had  an  admirable  idea  of  the  magical 
effed  of  light  pidurefquely  diftributed. 

On  leaving  Rydal,  we  entered  a vaft  chafm 
between  two  mountains,  which  may  properly 
be  called  a portal  to  the  fcenes  we  approached. 

On  pafiing  it,  we  were  prefented  with  a 
grand  fcene  of  mountains ; adorned  by  a lake, 
called  Rydal- water,  on  the  left ; not  indeed 
adequate  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  furrounding 
objedsj  but  of  fuch  beauty,  as  immediately 
to  fix  the  eye.  In  the  midi!  of  it  is  a rocky 
ifiand,  covered  with  wood.  The  little  river 
Rotha,  winding  round  a promontory,  enters  it 
on  the  north. 


Leaving  thefe  fcenes,  we  afcended  a very 
deep  hill ; from  the  fummit  of  which  was 
difplayed  a profped  of  defolation  in  a very 
dignified  form.  It  was  an  amphitheatre  of 
craggy  mountains,  which  appeared  to  fweep 
round  a circumference  of  at  lead  thirty  miles ; 
tho  in  fad,  perhaps  it  did  not  include  half 
that  fpace.  But  great  objeds  naturally  form  a 
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wide  fcale  of  menfuration. — The  foul  involun- 
tarily fhuddered  at  the  firft  afpedi  of  fuch  a 
fcene. — At  the  diftant  part  of  it  lay  Grafmer- 
lake ; which  being  fo  far  removed  from  the 
eye,  feemed  only  a bright  fpot  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountains. 

To  this  lake  the  road  diredtly  led.  A nearer 
approach  prefented  us  with  fome  beautiful 
views  on  it’s  banks ; tho,  on  the  whole,  it’s 
principal  merit  confifted  in  refreshing  the  eye 
with  a fmooth  expanfe  of  water,  in  the  midil 
of  fuch  a variety  of  rough  mountain-fcenery. 
As  we  fkirted  it’s  limits,  it  feemed  larger, 
than  that  of  Rydal ; and  tho  it  appeared  like 
a fpot  at  a distance,  became  now  the  principal 
feature  of  this  vaSt  vale. 

From  hence  the  road  led  us  into  another 
amphitheatre,  wild,  and  immenfe  like  the 
former  j but  varied  greatly  in  the  Shapes  of 
the  mountains  ; which  were  here  more  broken 
and  irregular ; Shooting,  in  many  places,  into 
craggy  fummits,  and  broken  points. 

And  yet  even  thefe  wild  fcenes,  covered, 
as  they  are,  with  craggs,  and  fcarce  furnifhing 
the  lead;  tint  of  vegetation,  are  fubjedt  to  rights, 
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for  which  none  but  the  hard  inhabitant  would 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  contend.  You 
fee  every  where  their  bare,  and  barren  fides 
marked  with  partition-walls ftones  with- 

out morter,  laid  upon  each  other,  eroding 
at  right  angles;  and  running  down  fleeps, 
and  along  precipices,  where  the  eye  can  fcarce 
conceive  they  could  have  any  foundation.  All 
thefe  partitions  of  deflation , as  they  may  be 
called,  have  their  inhabitants ; each  maintain- 
ing a few  ftunted  fneep,  which  picking  the 
meagre  tufts  of  grafs,  which  grow  under  the 
fheltered  fides  of  craggs,  and  ftones,  eai*n, 
like  their  owners,  a hard  fubfiflence. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  immenfe  amphi- 
theatre, into  which  we  lad;  entered,  we  found 
an  exit,  equal  to  the  feene — another  grand 
mountain-gap,  or  portal,  through  which  the 

road  carried  us  up  another  fleep  mountain 

At  the  top  we  paufed,  and  looking  back  on 
the  feenes  we  had  left,  were  prefented  with  a 
view,  which  wholly  filled  the  imagination. 

It  was  a retrofpeSl  of  the  amphitheatre  we 
had  pafied;  but  in  a ffcyle  dull  grander,  than 
the  profped:  of  it.  It  was  more  ftrongly 
marked  with  the  great  out-lines  of  competi- 
tion ; and  was,  of  courfe,  more  a whole. 

M 'i  A wide 
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A wide  vale,  thrown  by  perfpedtive  into 
a circular  form,  lay  before  the  eye.  Here  alfo 
the  diflant  part  feemed  occupied  by  the  lake 
of  Grafmer ; but  a greyifli  mid:  left  the  idea 
ambiguous.  Beyond  the  lake  arofe  various 
mountains,  which  bounded  it : and  ftill  beyond 
thefe,  appeared  the  blue  heads  of  other  moun- 
tains. Thofe,  which  formed  the  fide-fcreens 
of  the  vale,  advancing  forward  from  the  diftant 
mountains  beyond  the  lake,  approached  the 
eye  in  a grand  fweep,  by  the  eafy  gradations 
of  perfpedive.  The  promontories,  and  re- 
cedes, of  the  more  removed  parts  were  mark- 
ed by  a faint  fhadow ; till  by  degrees  both  the 
fide-fcreens,  growing  boldly  on  the  eye,  were 
loil  behind  the  two  cheeks  of  the  craggy  por~ 
tal,  which,  with  the  road  between  them, 
formed  a fore-ground  equal  to  the  fcene.  The 
whole  view  is  entirely  of  the  horrid  kind, 
Not  a tree  appeared  to  add  the  leaft  chearful- 
jiefs  to  it. 

W ith  regard  to  the  adorning  of  fuch  a fcene 
with  figures,  nothing  could  fuit  it  better  than 
a group  of  banditti.  Of  all  the  fcenes  I ever 
faw,  this  was  the  mod:  adapted  to  the  per- 
petration of  lome  dreadful  deed.  The  imagi- 
nation can  hardly  avoid  conceiving  a band  of 
robbers  lurking  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  pro- 
jecting 
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je&ing  rockj  and  expe&ing  the  traveller,  as 
he  approaches  along  the  valley  below. 

Nothing  however  of  this  kind  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  country.  The  depredations  of 
foxes,  are  the  only  depredations,  to  which 
the  cottages  in  thefe  vallies  are  expofed.  Our 
poftilion  pointed  to  a rugged  part  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a rocky  mountain  on  the  left,  which, 
he  told  us,  was  the  great  harbour  of  thefe 
animals.  Here  they  bred;  from  hence  they 
infefted  the  country;  and  to  this  inacceffible 
afylum  they  retreated  in  the  hour  of  alarm. 

After  we  left  the  two  amphitheatres,  juft 
deferibed,  we  met  with  nothing  very  intereft- 
ing,  till  we,  came  to  the  celebrated  pafs, 
known  by  the  name  of  Dunmail-Raife , which 
divides  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  and  Weft- 
moreland. 

The  hiftory  of  this  rude  monument,  which 
coniifts  of  a monftrous  pile  of  ftones,  heaped 
on  each  ftde  of  an  earthen  mound,  is  little 
known.  It  was  probably  intended  to  mark 
a divihon,  not  between  thofe  two  northern 
counties ; but  rather  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  England,  and  Scotland,  in  elder 
times,  when  the  Scottish  border  extended 
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beyond  it’s  prefen t bounds.  And  indeed  this 
chain  of  mountains  feems  to  be  a much  more  na- 
tural divilion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  this  part, 
than  a little  river  in  a champaign  country,  like 
the  Elk,  which  now  divides  them.  It  is  faid, 
this  divilion  was  made  by  a Saxon  prince,  on 
the  death  of  Dunmail  the  lad;  king  of  Cum- 
berland, who  was  here  dain  in  battle. But 

for  whatever  purpofe  this  rude  pile  was  fabri- 
cated, it  hath  yet  differed  little  change  in  it’s 
dimendons ; and  is  one  of  thofe  monuments 
of  antiquity,  which  may  be  characterized  by 
the  fcriptural  phrafe  of  remaining  to  this  'very 
day , 

The  entrance  * into  Cumberland  prefents 
us  with  a fcene  very  dxongly  marked  with 
the  fublime ; grander,  tho  lefs  pidturefque, 
than  the  amphitheatre  we  had  palled.  It  is 
a villa  of  mountains  purfuing  each  other,  if 
I may  fo  phrafe  it,  through  an  ealy  defcent 


* There  are  three  paflages,  over  this  chain  cf  mountains, 
into  Cumberland.  This  by  dmblef.de,  is  the  wildeft,  and 
moil  pitturefque.  A fecond  by  Brough  over  Stainmore,  is 
dreary,  rather  than  wild  : and  a third  by  Shap,  is  both. 
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of  not  lefs  than  fix,  or  feven  miles  • and  clofed 
at  the  diftant  end  by  Wyburn-lake,  a confi- 
derable  piece  of  water. 

This  fcene  is  great  in  all  it’s  parts ; and 
in  it’s  general  compofition.  The  mountains, 
of  which  the  fide-fcreens  of  this  vifta  are 
formed,  fall  generally  in  eafy  lines,  and  range 
at  the  diftance  of  a mile  and  a half,  or  two 
miles,  from  each  other.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  a difiance  of  this  kind:  for  as  the 
mountain  rifes  gradually  from  it’s  bafe,  we 
cannot  ealily  fix  where  it  begins.  It  is  enough 
to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  immenfi  ty 
of  the  view  before  us  there  appeared  no  dis- 
proportion. 

Among  the  mountains,  which  compofe  this 
magnificent  fcene,  there  is  one  on  the  right, 
of  fuperior  grandeur ; ftretching,  near  a league 
and  a half,  in  one  vaft  concave  ridge.  This 
mountain  is  known  by  the  name  of  HeheUin ; 
with  which  three  mountains  only,  through 
this  vaft  region,  difpute  the  point  of  altitude — 
Crofs-felL — Grafmer — and  Skiddaw.  The  in- 

habitants of  it’s  invirons  give  it  univerfally  for 
Helvellin : but,  I believe,  it  is  no  where  elfe 
treated  with  fuch  refpedt. 
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Befides  the  general  grandeur  of  this  view, 
there  is  a wonderful  variety  in  the  lhapes  of 
the  feveral  mountains,  which  compofe  it.  Na- 
ture’s villas  are  never  formed  by  rule,  and 
compafs.  Whenever  Ihe  deviates  towards  a re- 
gular drape,  Ihe  does  it  with  that  negligent 
air  of  greatnefs,  which  marks  fublimity  of 
genius.  No  attention  to  trifles  characterizes 
her  fcenes.  Her  very  regularities  difcover 
thofe  drong  touches  of  contrail,  that  range 
of  imagination,  which  deltroys  every  idea  of 
famenefs. 

Of  all  the  rude  fcenery  we  had  yet  vilited, 
none  equalled  this  in  defolation.  The  whole 
is  one  immenflty  of  barrennefs.  The  moun- 
tains are  univerfally  overfpread  with  craggs, 
and  Hones,  which  are  fometimes  fcattered 
carelefsly  over  their  furfaces ; and  fometimes 
appear  Ihivering  in  cafcades  of  crumbling  frag- 
ments down  their  tides.  Helvellin,  through 
all  it’s  fpace,  is  one  intire  pavement.  Nor 
is  the  view  disfigured  by  the  abundance  of 
this  more  ordinary  fpecies  of  rock*.  In  it’s 
valtnefs  the  parts  coalefce ; and  become  a 


* See  page  108. 
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whole, — The  fractured  rock,  fo  beautiful  in 
itfelf,  is  calculated  rather  for  fmaller  pictures. 
Here  it  would  be  loft. 

Thefe  vaft  regions,  whofe  parts  are  thus 
abforbed  in  the  immenfity  of  a whole,  have 
the  ftrongeft  effe<ft  on  the  imagination.  They 
diftend  the  mind,  and  fix  it  in  a kind  of 
ftupor : 

. thefe  lonely  regions,  where  retired 

From  little  fcenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  folitude'  — — 

We  now  approached  the  lake  of  Wyburn, 
or  Thirlmer,  as  it  is  fometimes  called ; an 
object  every  way  fuited  to  the  ideas  of  defla- 
tion, which  furround  it.  No  tufted  verdure 
graces  it’s  banks,  nor  hanging  woods  throw 
rich  reflections  on  it’s  furface : but  every  form, 
which  it  fuggefts,  is  favage,  and  defolate.  It 
is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much 
in  breadth,  furrounded  by  barren  mountains, 
and  precipices,  fhelving  into  it  in  all  direc- 
tions : 

— !■  ",  ■ . . A joylefs  coafl 

Around  a ftormy  lake — 
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And  to  imprefs  flill  more  the  charadteriflic 
idea  of  the  place,  the  road  hanging  over  it, 
ran  along  the  edge  of  a precipice. — One  pecu- 
liar feature  alfo  belongs  to  it.  About  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  the  fhores,  on  each  fide, 
nearly  uniting,  are  joined  by  an  Alpine  bridge. 
I did  not  obferve  any  pidturefque  beauty  ari- 
fing  from  this  circumflance : but  rather  a 
formality ; at  lead:  from  the  Hand,  where  I 
viewed  it.  A communication  however  of  this 
kind  rather  increafes  the  romantic  idea. 

Beyond  Wyburn-lake  we  deviated  into  a mere 
fcene  oj  mountains.  Nature  feemed  to  have 
aimed  at  fome  mode  of  compofition,  which 
the  had  left  unfinifhed ; but  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive,  what  fpecies  of  landfcape  the 
meant ; a valley,  or  a woody  recefs ; a barren 
fcene,  or  a cultivated  one.  There  was  a mix- 
ture of  all. 

This  mifcellaneous  paffage  however  did  not 
continue  long.  It  appeared  only  a ffiort  inter- 
ruption of  the  grand  villa,  from  which  we 
had  deviated  at  the  lake  of  Wyburn ; and  into 
which  we  now  returned.  Nature  however 
feemed  to  have  fpent  her  force  in  her  firffc 
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effort;  which  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
fecond. 

The  thickets  among  thefe  mountains,  and 
indeed  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  are 
frequented  by  the  wild-cat ; which  Mr.  Pen- 
nant calls  the  Britifli  tyger;  and  fays,  it  is 
the  fierceft,  and  moft  deftrudlive  beaff  we  have. 
He  fpeaks  of  it  as  being  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  common  cat.  We  faw  one 
dead,  which  had  been  hunted  on  the  day  we 
faw  it;  and  it  feemed  very  little  inferior,  if 
at  all,  to  the  flze  he  mentions. 

By  this  time  we  approached  Kefwkk ; and 
from  the  defcent  of  Caftle-hill,  at  about  two, 
miles  diftance,  had  an  extenfive  view  of  the 
whole  country  around  that  celebrated  fcene# 
of  romantic  beauty. 

Before  us  lay  a plain  many  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, divided  into  two  large  portions ; each 
of  which  is  floated  by  a lake.  Derwent -water 
overfpreads  the  nearer;  and  Baffenthwait , the 
more  diffant.  Surrounding  the  whole,  rifes 
a vaff,  circular  chain  of  mountains ; and  tow- 
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ering  over  them  all,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  ifthmus,  ftands  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw. 
We  had  heard  too  much  of  this  mountain,  to 
meet  it  properly : it  has  none  of  thofe  bold 
projections,  and  fhaggy  majefty  about  it, 
which  we  expeCted  to  have  feen  in  this  king 
of  mountains.  It  is  a tame,  inanimate  objeCt; 
except  at  fuch  a diftance,  as  fmooths  the 
imboffed  work  of  all  thefe  rich  fabrics ; and 
where  it’s  double  top  makes  it  a diftinguifhed 

objeCt  to  mark,  and  characterize  a fcene. 

But  if  the  mountain  difappointed  us ; the 
fcene,  over  which  it  prelided,  went  beyond 
our  imagination. 

This  rich,  extenfve  view  was  aided,  when 
we  faw  it,  by  all  the  powers  (or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  refplendency)  of  light  and  fhade. 
The  morning  had  been  fine : but  in  the  after- 
noon the  clouds  began  to  gather,  threatening 
rain.  A heavy  fky  overfpread  the  higher, 
and  middle  regions  of  the  air  with  all  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  gloom;  dropping  it’s  dark  mantle 
to  the  fkirts  of  the  horizon.  Juft  as  we 
arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the 
fcenery  of  the  two  lakes,  and  their  accompani- 
ments before  us,  the  fetting  fun  burft  forth 
in  a glow  of  fplendor. 
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If  a common  fun-fet  often  gives  a beautiful 
appearance  even  to  an  ordinary  landfcape  • what 
mull  have  been  the  effect  of  an  uncommon  one, 
on  fuch  a landfcape  as  this — a fun-fet  not 
merely  a flood  of  fplendor , but  contracted  by 
the  fulled:  depth  of  ihade  ? Here  we  had 
the  beauties-  of  the  little  fummer-houfe  fcene, 
on  the  mod:  extend ve  fcale.  The  effect  was 
ailoniihing.  The  whole  was  a fcene  of  glory — 
but  a fcene  of  glory  painted  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  Tho  every  part  glowed  with  tran- 
fcendent  luftre ; the  whole  was  in  niceil  har- 
mony. But  it  was  a trandtory  vidon.  While 
wTe  gazed ; it  faded : and  in  a few  moments 
nothing  was  left,  but  the  great  outlines — the 
grand  compodtion  of  the  fcene.  We  fhould 
have  hood  over  it  even  thus,  in  rapture;  if 
we  had  not  juil  feen  what  a fplendid  addition 
it  was  capable  of  receiving. 

We  have  a grand  picture  from  the  pencil 
of  a great  mailer,  of  the  clofe  of  fuch  an  even- 
ing. 

As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dufky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  north-wind  deeps,  o’erfpread 
Heaven’s  chearful  face  ; the  louring  element 
Scowls,  o’er  the  darken’d  landfcape,  fnow  cr  Ihower  ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun,  with  farewel  fweet. 

Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 
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The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring. 

But  Milton’s  ideas,  I think,  in  general, 
are  rather  mulical,  than  pidurefque.  We 
have  the  fame  picture  by  an  inferior  mailer; 
tho  a better  colourilt. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full  diltended  clouds 

Indulge  their  genial  dores — ■■■ 

Till  in  the  weftern  Iky,  the  downward  fun 
Looks  out  effulgent  from  amid  the  flufh 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay  lhifting  to  his  beam. 

The  rapid  radiance  indantaneous  ftrikes 

The  illumin’d  mountain  ; through  the  foreft  dreams; 

Glows  on  the  lake  ; and  in  a yellow  mid. 

Spreads  o’er  the  bright,  interminable  plain. 

Here  we  have  all  the  refplendency  of  light ; 
but  not  a fufficient  balance  of  fhade.  Milton 
gives  the  balance  in  the  other  fcale.  If 
Thomfon  had  introduced,  like  Milton,  the 
louring  element  fcowling  over  his  darkened 
landfcape , his  refplendent  tints  would  have  had 
their  full  force ; and  the  effed:  had  been  com- 
plete. 


Kefwick  is  the  fir  ft  town  we  meet  with, 
on  our  entrance  into  Cumberland ; and  tho  a 
place  of  no  confequence,  is  however  much 

fuperior 
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fuperior  to  Amblefide.  Between  the  two  places 
there  is  a great  refemblance.  Kefwick  Hands 
at  the  north-point  of  Derwent-water ; which 
is  the  very  point,  that  Amblefide  occupies  on 
Windermere.  But  the  fituation  of  Amblefide 
is  more  romantic,  as  it  Hands  more  in  the 
middle  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  which 
feparates  the  two  counties.  At  Kefwick  the 
roughneffes  of  the  country  are  wearing  off: 
for  in  a few  miles  beyond  it,  this  great  barrier 
ends. 

Here  we  refolved  to  fix  our  head- quarters 
for  a few  days ; and  from  thence  to  vifit  fuch 
Of  thq  neighbouring  lakes,  and  mountains, 
as  had  been  moH  recommended  to  our  notice. 
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SECT*  XIIL 


ON  the  9th  Of  June  we  fet  out  on  horfe- 
back  (which  I mention,  as  it  is  the  only 
conveyance  the  road  will  admit)  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Borrodale;  a wild  country  fouth- 
weft  of  Kefwick.  Our  road  led  along  the 
lake  of  Derwent,  which  was  the  firft  object 
we  furveyed. 

But  before  we  examined  the  particulars  of 
this  grand  fcene,  we  took  a general  view  of 
the  whole,  from  it’s  northern  fhore ; which 
is  the  only  part  unblockaded  by  mountains. 
This  is  the  ifthmian  part,  which  joins  the 
Valley  of  Derwent-water  with  that  of  Baflen- 
thwait.  It  was  eafy  from  the  higher  grounds 
of  this  ifthmus  to  obtain  the  ftation  we  defired. 
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The  lake  of  Derwent,  or  Kefwick-lake , as 
it  is  generally  called,  is  contained  within  a 
circumference  of  about  ten  miles ; prefenting 
itfelf  in  a circular  form,  tho  in  fad  it  is  rather 
oblong.  It’s  area  is  interfperfed  with  four  or 
five  iflands : three  of  which  only  are  of  con- 
fequence.  Lord's  if  and.  Vicar s if  and,  and  St. 
Herbert's  if  and : but  none  of  them  is  com- 
parable to  the  ifland  on  Windermere,  in  point 
either  of  fize,  or  beauty. 

If  a painter  were  defirous  of  ftudying  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  lake  from  one 
fiation,  St.  Herbert’s  ifland  is  the  fpot  he  fhould 
choofe;  from  whence,  as  from  a centre,  he 
might  fee  it  in  rotation.  I have  feen  a fet  of 
drawings  taken  from  this  ftand;  which  were 
hung  round  a circular  room,  and  intended  to 
give  a general  idea  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
lake.  But  as  no  reprefentation  could  be  given 
of  the  lake  itfelf;  the  idea  was  loft,  and  the 
drawings  made  but  an  awkward  appearance. 


Lord’s 
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Lord’s  ifland  had  it’s  name  from  being  the 
place,  where  once  hood  a pleafure-houfe,  be- 
longing to  the  unfortunate  family  of  Derwent- 
water,  which  took  it’s  title  from  this  lake. 
The  ancient  manor-houfe  hood  on  Cahle-hill 
above  Kefwick ; where  the  antiquarian  traces 
alfo  the  vehiges  of  a Roman  fort.  But  an 
heirefs  of  Derwent-water  marrying  into  the 
family  of  the  Ratcliffs ; the  family-leat  was 
removed  from  Kefwick  to  Dilhon  in  Nor- 
thumberland. 

As  the  boundaries  of  this  lake  are  more 
mountainous  than  thofe  of  Windermere  ; they, 
of  courfe,  afford  more  romantic  fcenery.  But 
tho  the  whole  fhore,  except  the  fpot  where 
we  hood,  is  incircled  with  mountains ; they 
rarely  fall  abruptly  into  the  water;  which  is 
girt  almoh  round  by  a margin  of  meadow — on 
the  wehern  fhores  efpecially.  On  the  eahern, 
the  mountains  approach  nearer  the  water ; and 
in  fome  parts  fall  perpendicularly  into  it.  But 
as  we  hood  viewing  the  lake  from  it’s  northern 
fhores,  all  thefe  marginal  parts  were  loh ; and 
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the  mountains  (tho  in  fadt  they  defcribe  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles,  which  is  double  the 
circumference  of  the  lake)  appeared  univer- 
fally  to  rife  from  the  water’s  edge. 

Along  it’s  weftern  fhores  on  the  right,  they 
rife  fmooth  and  uniform;  and  are  therefore 
rather  lumpifh,  The  more  removed  part  of 
this  mountain -line  is  elegant : but,  in  fome 
parts,  it  is  difagreeably  broken. 

On  the  eaflern  fide,  the  mountains  are  both 
grander,  and  more  pidturefque.  The  line  is 
pleafmg ; and  is  filled  with  that  variety  of 
objedts,  broken-ground, — rocks, — and  wood, 
which  being  well  combined,  take  from  the 
heavinefs  of  a mountain ; and  give  it  an  airy 
lightnefs. 

The  front -{cvzen,  (if  we  may  fo  call  a por- 
tion of  a circular  form,)  is  more  formidable, 
than  either  of  the  fides.  But  it’s  line  is  lefs 
elegant,  than  that  of  the  eaflern -fcreen.  The 
fall  of  Lodoar,  which  adorns  that  part  of  the 
lake,  is  an  objedt  of  no  confequence  at  the 
diflance  we  now  flood.  But  in  our  intended 
ride  we  propofed  to  take  a nearer  view  of  it. 


Of 
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Of  all  the  lakes  in  thefe  romantic  regions, 
the  lake  we  are  now  examining,  feems  to  be 
moft  generally  admired.  It  was  once  admira- 
bly characterized  by  an  ingenious  perfon,* 
who,  on  his  firft  feeing  it,  cryed  out.  Here 
is  beauty  indeed — Beauty  lying  in  the  lap  of 
Horrour ! We  do  not  often  find  a happier 
illuflration.  Nothing  conveys  an  idea  of  beauty 
more  ftrongly,  than  the  lake;  nor  of  horrour , 
than  the  mountains ; and  the  former  lying  in 
the  lap  of  the  latter,  expreffes  in  a ftrong  man- 
ner the  mode  of  their  combination.  The  late 
Dr.  Brown,  who  was  a man  of  tafte,  and  had 
feen  every  part  of  this  country,  lingJed  out 
the  fcenery  of  this  lake  for  it’s  peculiar  beauty f*. 
And  unquestionably  it  is,  in  many  places, 
very  fweetly  romantic ; particularly  along  it’s 
eaftern,  and  fouthern  fhores : but  to  give  it 
pre-eminence  may  be  paying  it  perhaps  as  much 
too  high  a compliment;  as  it  would  be  too 


* The  late  Mr.  Avifon,  organifi:  of  St.  Nicolas  at  New-* 
caftle  upon  Tyne. 

•j-  In  a letter  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  quoted  above. 
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rigorous  to  make  any  but  a few  comparative 
objections. 

In  the  iii ft  place,  its  form,  which  in  ap- 
pearance is  circular,  is  lefs  interelting,  I think, 
tnan  tire  winding  fweep  of  Windermere,  and 
fbme  odier  lakes ; which  lofing  themfelves  in 
\aft  leacnes,  benind  fome  cape  or  promontory, 
add  to  their  other  beauties  the  varieties  of 
diftance,  and  perfpeCtive,  Some  people  objeCt 
to  this,  as  toucning  rather  on  the  character 
of  the  river.  But  does  that  injure  it’s  beauty? 
And  yet  X believe  there  are  very  few  rivers, 
which  form  fuch  reaches,  as  the  lake  of  Win- 
dermere. 

To  the  formality  of  it’s  fhores  may  be  added 
the  formality  of  it  s iflands.  They  are  round, 
regular,  and  fimilar  fpots,  as  they  appear  from 
moft  points  or  view  $ formal  in  their  fituation, 
as  well  as  in  their  fhape ; and  of  little  advan*r 
tage  to  the  feene.  The  iflands  of  Windermere 
are  in  themfelves  better  fhaped ; more  varied ; 
and  uniting  together,  add  a beauty,  and  con- 
trail: to  the  whole. 

But  among  the  greatefl  objections  to  this 
lake  is  the  abrupt,  and  broken  line  in  feveral 
of  the  mountains,  which  compofe  it’s  fereens, 
(especially  on  the  weflern,  and  on  part  of 

the 
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the  fouthern  fhore)  which  is  more  remarkable, 
than  on  any  of  the  other  lakes.  We  have 
little  of  the  eafy  fweep  of  a mountain-line : 
at  leaft  the  eye  is  hurt  with  too  many  tops 
of  mountains,  which  injure  the  ideas  of  fim- 
plicity,  and  grandeur.  Great  care  therefore 
fhould  be  taken  in  feledting  views  of  this  lake. 
If  there  is  a littlenefs  even  amidtt  the  grand 
ideas  of  the  original,  what  can  we  expedt  from 
reprefentations  on  paper,  or  canvas  ? I have 
feen  fome  views  of  this  lake,  injudicipufly 
chofen,  or  taken  on  too  extenflve  a fcale,  in 
which  the  mountains  appear  like  hay-cocks. — • 
I would  be  underttood  however  to  fpeak  chiefly 
of  the  appearance,  which  the  lines  of  thefe 
mountains  occafio?jally  make.  When  we  change 
our  point  of  view,  the  mountain-line  changes 
alfo,  and  may  be  beautiful  in  one  point,  tho 
it  is  difpleaflng  in  another. 

Having  thus  taken  a view  of  the  whole  lake 
together  from  it’s  northern  point,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  rout  to  Borrodale,  Ikirting  the 
pattern  coaft  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  grand  flde-fcreen,  on  the  left,  hung  over 
us ; and  we  found  it  as  beautifully  romantic, 

and 
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and  pleaftng  to  the  imagination,  when  it’s 
rocks,  precipices,  and  woods  became  a fore  - 
ground ; as  it  appeared  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  lake,  when  we  examined  it  in  a 
more  removed  point  of  view. 

Nor  do  thefe  rocky  fhores  recommend 
themfelves  to  us  only  as  fare-g  unds.  We 
found  them  every  where  the  happicft  ilatlens 
for  obtaining  the  moft  pidurefqu::  views  of 
the  lake.  The  . inexperienced  conductor, 
fhewing  you  the  lake,  carries  you  to  fome 
garifti  ftand,  where  the  eye  may  range  far  and 
wide.  And  fuch  a view  indeed  is  well  cal- 
culated, as  we  have  juft  feen,  to  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole.  But  he,  who  is 
in  queft  of  the  pi&urefque  fcenes  of  the  lake, 
muft  travel  along  the  rough  ftde-fcreens  that 
adorn  it ; and  catch  it’s  beauties,  as  they 
arife  in  fmaller  portions — -it’s  little  bays,  and 
winding  fhores — it’s  deep  recedes,  and  hang- 
ing promontories— it’s  garniftied  rock,  and  dif- 
tant  mountain.  Thefe  are,  in  general,  the 
pidturefque  fcenes,  which  it  affords. 

Part  of  this  mountain  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Lady’s-rake,  from  a tradition,  that  a young 
lady  of  the  Derwentwater  family,  in  the  time 
of  fome  public  difturbance,  efcaped  a purfuit 

by 
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by  climbing  a precipice,  which  had  been 

thought  inacceffible. A romantic  place  fel- 

dom  wants  a romantic  ftory  to  adorn  it. 


Detached  from  this  continent  of  precipice, 
if  I may  fo  fpeak,  Hands  a rocky  hill,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cajiellet.  Under  the  beetling 
brow  of  this  natural  ruin  we  palled ; and  as  we 
viewed  it  upwards  from  it’s  bafe,  it  feemed  a 
fabric  of  fuch  grandeur,  that  alone  it  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  dignity  to  any  fcene.  We  were 
delired  to  take  particular  notice  of  it  for  a 
reafon,  which  lhall  afterwards  be  mentioned. 

As  we  proceeded  in  our  rout  along  th£ 
lake,  the  road  grew  wilder,  and  more  roman- 
tic. There  is  not  an  idea  more  tremendous, 
than  that  of  riding  along  the  edge  of  a preci- 
pice, unguarded  by  any  parapet,  under  im- 
pending rocks,  which  threaten  above;  while 
the  furges  of  a flood,  or  the  whirlpools  of  a 
rapid  river,  terrify  below. 

Many  fuch  roads  there  are  in  various  parts 
of  the  world ; particularly  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  Sweden;  where  they  are 
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carried  along  precipices  of  fuch  frightful  height, 
that  the  trees  at  the  bottom  affume  the  azure 
tint  of  diftance  3 and  the  cataracts  which  roar 
among  them,  cannot  even  be  heard,  unlefs 
the  air  be  perfectly  fbill.  Thefe  tremendous 
roads  are  often  not  only  without  rail,  or 
parapet  of  any  kind  3 but  fo  narrow,  that 
travellers  in  oppofite  directions  cannot  pafs, 
unlefs  one  of  them  draw  himfelf  up  clofe  to 
the  rock.  In  fome  places,  where  the  precipice 
does  not  afford  footing  even  for  this  narrow 
fhelf  3 or,  where  it  may  have  foundered,  a 
cleft  pine  is  thrown  acrofs  the  chafm.  The 
appalled  traveller  arriving  at  the  fpot,  furveys 
it  with  difmay. — Return,  he  dare  not — for 
he  knows  what  a variety  of  terrors  he  has 
already  paffed. — Yet*  if  his  foot  flip,  or  the 
plank,  on  which  he  refts,  give  way  3 he  will 
find  his  death,  and  his  grave  together  3 and 
never  more  be  heard  of. 

But  here  we  had  not  even  the  miniature  of 
thefe  dreadful  ideas,  at  leaf!  on  the  fide  of  the 
lake:  for  in  the  fleepefl  part,  we  were  fcarce 
raifed  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  water. 
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As  we  edged  the  precipices,  we  every 
where  faw  fragments  of  rock,  and  large  ftones 
lcattered  about,  which  being  loofened  by  frofts 
and  rains,  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above; 
and  fhew  the  traveller  what  dangers  he  has 
efcaped. 

Once  we  found  ourfelves  in  hands  more 
capricious  than  the  elements.  We  rode  along 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  under  a fteep  woody 
rock  ; when  fame  large  ftones  came  rolling 
from  the  top,  and  rufhing  through  the  thickets 
above  us,  bounded  acrofs  the  road,  and  plunged 
into  the  lake.  At  that  inftant  we  had  made  a 
paufe  to  obferve  fome  part  of  the  fcenery ; 
and  by  half  a dozen  yards  efcaped  mifchief. 
The  wind  was  loud,  and  we  conceived  the 
ftones  had  been  diflodged  by  it’s  violence : 
but  on  riding  a little  further,  we  difcovered 
the  real  caufe.  High  above  our  heads,  at  the 
fummit  of  the  cliff,  fat  a group  of  mountain- 
eer children,  amufing  themfelves  with  pufhing 
ftones  from  the  top ; and  watching,  as  they 
plunged  into  the  lake.-— Of  us  they  knew 
nothing,  who  were  fcreened  from  them  by 
intervening  thickets. 
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As  we  approached  the  head  of  the  lake, 
we  were  defired  to  turn  round,  and  take  a 
view  of  Caflellet,  that  rocky  hill,  which  had 
appeared  fo  enormous,  as  we  flood  under  it. 
It  had  now  fhrunk  into  nothing  in  the  midfl 
of  that  fcene  of  greatnefs,  which  furrounded 
it.  I mention  this  circumflance,  as  in  thefe 

i 

wild  countries,  cornparifon  is  the  only  fcale 
ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  mountains.  At 
leafl  it  was  the  only  fcale,  to  which  we  were 
ever  referred.  In  countries  graced  by  a Jingle 
mountain,  the  inhabitants  may  be  very  accurate 
in  their  invefligation  of  it’s  height.  The 
altitude  and  circumference  of  the  Wrekin , I 
have  no  doubt,  is  accurately  known  in  Shropfhirej 
but  in  a country  like  this,  where  chain  is 
linked  to  chain,  exa&nefs  would  be  endlefs* 

By  this  time  we  approached  the  head  of 
the  lake  5 and  could  now  diflinguifli  the  full 
found  of  the  fall  of  Lodoar;  which  had  be- 
fore reached  our  ears,  as  the  wind  fuffered, 
indiflindtly  in  broken  notes. 
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This  water-fall  is  a noble  objed,  both  in 
itfelf,  and  as  an  ornament  of  the  lake.  It 
appears  more  as  an  objed  connected  with  the 
lake , as  we  approach  by  water.  By  land,  we 
fee  it  over  a promontory  of  low  ground,  which, 
in  fome  degree,  hides  it’s  grandeur.  At  the 
didance  of  a mile,  it  begins  to  appear  with 
dignity. 

But  of  whatever  advantage  the  fall  of  Lodoar 
may  be  as  a piece  of  dijlant  fcenery,  it’s  effed 
is  very  noble,  when  examined  on  the  fpot.  As 
a fingle  objed,  it  wants  no  accompaniments 
of  offikip ; which  would  rather  injure,  than 
aflid  it.  They  would  didurb  it’s  fimplicity, 
and  repo fe.  The  greatnefs  of  it’s  parts  affords 
fcenery  enough.  Some  indruments  pleafe  in 
concert : others  you  wifh  to  hear  alone. 

The  dream  falls  through  a chafm  between 
two  towering  perpendicular  rocks.  The  in- 
termediate part,  broken  into  large  fragments, 
forms  the  rough  bed  of  the  cafcade.  Some  of 
thefe  fragments  dretching  out  in  dielves,  hold 
a depth  of  foil  fufficient  for  large  trees.  Among 
thefe  broken  rocks  the  dream  finds  it’s  way 
through  a fall  of  at  lead  an  hundred  feet  $ and 
in  heavy  rains,  the  water  is  every  v/ay  fuited 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene*  Rocks  and 
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water  in  oppofttion  can  hardly  produce  a 
more  animated  ftrife.  The  ground  at  the 
bottom  alfo  is  very  much  broken,  and  over^ 
grown  with  trees,  and  thickets  ; amongft 
which  the  water  is  fwallowed  up  into  an 
abyfs ; and  at  length  finds  it’s  way,  through 
deep  channels,  into  the  lake.  We  difmounted, 
and  got  as  near  as  we  could  : but  were  not 
able  to  approach  fo  near,  as  to  look  into  the 
woody  chafm,  which  receives  the  fall. 

Having  viewed  this  grand  piece  of  natural 
ruin, , we  proceeded  in  our  rout  towards  the 
mountains  of  Borrodale  ; and  fhaping  our 
courfe  along  the  fouthern  fhores  of  the  lake, 
we  came  to  the  river  Derwent,  which  is  a 
little  to  the  weft  of  the  Lodoar. 

Thefe  two  rivers,  the  Lodoar,  and  the 
Derwent,  furnifh  the  chief  fupplies  of  Der- 
wentwater.  But  thofe  of  the  latter  are  much 
ampler.  The  Lodoar  accordingly  is  loft  in 
the  lake  : while  the  Derwent,  firft  giving  it’s 
name  to  it,  retains  it’s  own  to  the  fea. 
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On  paffing  this  river,  and  turning  the  firft 
great  promontory  on  our  left,  we  found  ourfelves 
in  a vail  recefs  of  mountains.  We  had  feen 
them  at  a diftance,  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  They  were  then  objects  of  grandeur. 
But  now  they  had  affumed  their  full  majeftic 
form ; furrounding  us  on  every  fide  with  their 
lofty  barriers ; and  fhutting  out,  in  appearance, 
every  idea  of  an  efcape.  Wild  and  various  beyond 
conception  were  their  fhapes : but  they  parti- 
cipated rather  of  the  defolate,  than  of  the  fan- 
tartiic  idea.  From  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in- 
deed they  formed  too  great  a combination  of 
pointed  fummits.  But  here  all  thefe  grotefque 
fhapes  difappeared.  The  fummits  receded  far 
behind ; and  we  only  faw  the  burning  rocks, 
and  bold  protuberances,  with  which  the  fides 
of  thefe  enormous  maffes  of  folid  earth  are 
charged.  Many  of  them  are  covered,  like 
the  Beeps  of  Helvellin,  with  a continued  pave- 
ment of  craggs. 

The  winding  of  the  Derwent  was  the  clue 
we  followed  in  our  paffage  through  thefe  re- 
gions of  defolation,  An  aperture  between  the 
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mountains  brought  us  into  another  wild  rece's, 
where  a fimilar  fcene  opened ; diverlified  fron 
the  fir  ft  only  by  fome  new  forms,  or  new 
pofition,  or  varied  furniture,  of  the  incumbent 
mountains. 

As  we  doubled  one  promontory,  anotler 
unfolded ; and  we  found  ourfelves,  not  n, 
what  appeared  at  firft,  a recefs  of  mountairs ; 
but  in  a narrow,  winding  valley ; the  fceies 
of  which,  by  quick  tranfitions,  were  conti- 
nually drifting.  This  valley  fo  replete  w.th 
hideous  grandeur,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  draits  of  Borrodale. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  recedes  of  :he 
valley  lies  an  enormous  done ; which  is  called 
in  the  country  Boother-Jlone.  Maffy  rocks  of 
immenfe  fize,  rent  from  mountains,  are  ewry 
where  found : but  this  done  appears  to  be  of 
a different  kind.  It  does  not  feem  to  hive 
been  the  appendage  of  a mountain ; but  it- 
felf  an  independent  creation.  It  lies  in  a :ort 
of  diagonal  podtion ; overshadowing  a fpice, 
fufficient  to  fhelter  a troop  of  horfe. 
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Not  far  from  hence  arifes  a woody  hill* 
called  Caftell-cragg ; which  is  alfo  detached 
from  the  fcenery  around  it.  On  the  fummit 
of  this  hill,  hood  formerly  a fortrefs,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  Roman  origin ; intended  to  guard 
this  avenue  into  the  country.  After  it  had 
been  relinquished  by  the  Romans,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Saxons ; and,  after  their  day, 
it  was  given,  with  all  the  lands  about  Borro- 
dale,  by  one  of  the  lords  of  Derwent-water, 
to  the  monks  of  Furnefs.  By  thefe  religious 
it  was  hill  maintained  in  it’s  military  capacity  • 
which  is  perhaps  a lingular  inftance  of  the 
kind.  But  as  the  Scots,  in  thofe  days,  made 
frequent  irruptions  even  thus  far  into  the  coun-^ 
try*  and  as  the  monks  had  great  polTeffions 
to  defend  in  the  valley  of  Borrodale;  where 
one  of  their  principal  magazines  was  efla- 
blilhedj  the  holy  fathers  thought  it  proper 
to  adopt  this  uncommon  meafure.  BelideS 
their  tythe-corn,  they  amalTed  here  the  valuable 
minerals  of  the  country ; among  which,  fait, 
produced  from  a fpring  in  the  valley,  was 
no  inconfiderable  article. 
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We  had  now  travelled  three  or  four  miles 
in  this  winding  valley;  which,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, began  to  affume  a fofter  form.  The 
hills  became  cloathed  with  verdure ; and  the 
little  recedes  of  the  valley,  fhaded  with  wood. 
Thefe  recedes  alfo,  which  were  before  fhut 
Up,  and  confined  by  rocky  barriers,  now  open- 
ed in  different  fhapes  ; and  many  of  them  were 
pleafantly  varied  with  wooded  hillocs : while 
the  bony  banks  of  the  Derwent,  began  to 
change  into  meadows ; fcanty  indeed ; but 
affording  paburage  for  a few  cattle ; and  a 
pleafant  tint  of  verdure,  as  a contrail:  with 
the  rocky  fcenery  in  it’s  neighbourhood. 

We  were  now  in  that  part  of  the  valley, 
which  is  properly  called  the  valley  of  Borro- 
dale — a large,  circular  recefs,  confiding  of 
much  broken  ground;  and,  except  where  the 
valley  dill  purfues  it’s  courfe,  furrounded  by 
lofty  mountains ; from  which  pour  innumera- 
ble rills  and  torrents,  tho  little  intereding  in 
the  fcene,  as  objects  of  pi&urefque  beauty. 
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In  this  deep  retreat  lies  the  village  of  Rof- 
thwait ; having  at  all  times,  little  intercourfe 
with  the  country;  but  during  half  the  year, 
almoft  totally  excluded  from  all  human  com- 
merce. 

Here  the  fons,  and  daughters  of  flmplicity 
enjoy  health,  peace,  and  contentment,  in  the 
midft  of  what  city-luxury  would  call  the  ex- 
treme of  human  neceffity ; 

Stealing  their  whole  dominion  from  the  wafte  ; 

Repelling  winter-blafts  with  mud  and  ftraw. 

Their  fcanty  patches  of  arable  land,  and  thefe 
cultivated  with  difficulty ; and  their  crops 
late-ripening,  and  often  a prey  to  autumnal 
rains,  which  are  violent  in  this  country,  juft 
give  them  bread  to  eat.  Their  herds  afford 
them  milk ; and  their  flocks,  cloaths ; the 
(hepherd  himfelf  being  often  the  manufacturer 
alfo.  No  dye  is  neceffary  to  tinge  their  wool : 
it  is  naturally  a ruflet-brown ; and  flieep  and 
fhepherds  are  cloathed  alike ; both  in  the  Am- 
ple livery  of  nature. 

The  procuring  of  fuel  is  among  their  great- 
eft  hardlhips.  In  moft  parts  of  the  world 
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this  article  is  fought  either  in  pits,  or  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  Plere  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  get  it  on  the  tops  of  mountains ; 
which  abounding  with  molfy  grounds,  feldom 
found  in  the  vallies  below,  fupply  them  with 
peat.  The  difficulty  lies  in  conveying  it  from 
fuch  immenfe  heights.  In  doing  this  they 
have  recourfe  to  a ftrange,  and  dangerous  ex- 
pedient; tho  ftmilar  to  the  modes  of  con- 
veyance, which  neceffity  dictates  in  other 
mountainous  countries.  They  make  their  peat 
into  bundles,  and  fallen  it  upon  fledges ; on 
each  of  which  a man  fits,  and  guides  the 
machine  with  his  foot  down  the  precipice. 
We  faw  many  tracks  along  the  fides  of  moun- 
tains, made  by  thefe  fledges ; feveral  of  which 
were  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  ap- 
peared from  the  bottom  almoft  perpendicular. 

After  a long  and  fatiguing  morning  we 
refrefhed  ourfelves  at  the  village  of  Rofthwait 
on  eggs,  and  milk ; and  they  who  cannot  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  a meal  in  a mountainous 
country,  mu  ft  carry  their  larder  with  them. 
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SECT.  XIV. 


ROM  RoRhwait  the  valley  purfues  it’s 


courfe  towards  the  eaft ; and  loling 
again  it’s  milder  features,  grows  every  Rep 
more  wild,  and  defolate.  After  a march  of 
two  miles  farther,  we  came  to  the  village 
of  Satterthwait,  Rill  more  intrenched  in  moun- 
tains, than  RoRhwait  itfelf.  Here,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  fun  never  fliines.  As 
the  fpring  advances,  his  rays  begin  to  Rioot 
over  the  fouthern  mountains;  and  at  high 
noon  to  tip  the  chimney  tops  of  the  village. 
That  radiant  fign  Riews  the  cheerlefs  winter 
to  be  now  over;  and  roufes  the  hardy  peafant 
to  the  labours  of  the  coming  year* 

A little  beyond  this  fcene  of  defolation,  the 
Derwent,  on  whofe  banks  we  Rill  continued, 
ruRies  down  a long  declivity  between  two 
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mountains.  At  the  fall  of  Lodoar  the  higher 
level  comes  abruptly  upon  the  lower : here, 
the  two  levels  are  united  by  a gradual  defcent. 
The  ftreams  of  courfe  taking  the  fame  modes 
of  precipitation  as  the  land,  the  Lodoar  forms 
a perpendicular  fall ; and  the  Derwent,  a 
declivous  one.  But  the  fall  of  the  Derwent 
is  more  fmgularj  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  perhaps  in  the  country. 


And  here  I cannot  help  remarking  the  fin-* 
gular  character  of  this  mountain-ftream,  There 
is  not  perhaps  a river  in  England,  which 
pafies  through  fuch  a variety  of  different  fcenes. 
What  wild,  romantic  channel  it  fttapes,  before 
it  enter  the  vale  of  Borrodale,  is  to  us  un- 
known. There  firft  we  commenced  our  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  It’s  paffage  through  that 
mountain-chafm,  is  marked  with  objedts,  not 
only  great  in  themfelves ; but  rarely  to  be 
found  elfewhere  in  fuch  interefting  combina- 
tions. 

From  a mountain -ftream  it  foon  afiumes  a 
new  character,  and  changes  into  a lake ; where 
it  difplays  the  wonders,  we  have  juft  feen. 

From  hence  emerging,  it  again  becomes  a 
river : but  foon  forms  the  lake  of  Baffenthwait 
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of  form,  and  dimenfions  very  different  from 
that  of  Kefwick. 

Contracting  itfelf  again  into  a river,  it  puts 
on  a character  intirely  new.  Hitherto  it  has 
adorned  only  the  wild,  rough  fcenes  of  nature. 
All  thefe  it  now  relinquishes — rocks — -lakes-^ 
and  mountains ; and  enters  a fweet  delightful 
country,  where  all  it’s  accompaniments  are  foft, 
and  lovely.  Among  other  places  it  vifits  the 
noble,  and  picturefque  ruins  of  Cockermouth- 
cadle;  under  the  walls  of  which  it  glides. 

From  hence  it  paffes  to  the  fea,  which 
many  ftreams  of  greater  confequence  never 
meet  under  their  own  names ; but  are  abforbed 
by  larger  rivers : while  the  Derwent,  after 
all  the  affoniihing  fcenes  it  has  adorned,  adds 
to  it’s  other  beauties,  thofe  of  an  eduary. 

In  this  laft  part  of  it’s  courfe  it  viiits 
Workington-hall,  one  of  the  grandeft  and 
mod:  beautiful  Situations  of  the  country. 
Befides  it’s  hanging  woods,  and  doping  lawns, 
it  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  firff 
prifon-houSe  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, after  She  had  landed  within  the  dominions 
of  her  rival.  Here  the  Derwent  becomes 
navigable;  and  forms  the  bed:  natural  harbour 
in  Cumberland. 
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I have  often  thought,  that  if  a perfon 
wifhed  particularly  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
pi&urefque  fcenes,  the  beft  method  he  could 
take,  would  be  to  place  before  him  a good  map 
of  England ; and  to  fettle  in  his  head  the 
courfe  of  all  the  chief  rivers  of  the  country. 
Thefe  rivers  fhould  be  the  great  directing 
lines  of  his  excurfions.  On  their  banks  he 
would  be  fure,  not  only  to  find  the  moil: 
beautiful  views  ; but  would  alfo  obtain  a 
compleat  fyfiiem  of  every  kind  of  landfcape. 
He  would  have  no  occafion  to  keep  fo  clofe 
to  the  river  he  purfued,  as  not  to  deviate  a 
little,  for  the  fake  of  a beautiful  fcene. 
Caftles  and  abbeys  this  plan  would  almofi: 
univerfally  comprehend ; for  moft  of  them 
are  feated  either  on  rocks,  or  knolls  pro- 
iedting  into  rivers  5 or  in  fome  fweet  valley, 
which  opens  to  them.  Bridges  of  courfe  it 
would  include;  which  make  a pleafing  fpecies 
of  fcenery.  Mountains,  and  lakes  I need  not 
mention : the  former  produce  rivers ; and  the 
latter  are  produced  by  them.  It  would  alio 
include  fea-coaft  views;  many  of  which  are 
very  interfiling,  when  the  eftuary  opens  to 
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fome  beautiful,  winding  Ihore,  with  views  of 
diftant  country. 

I once  attempted  to  analyze  the  Thames 
in  this  way.  But  I was  obliged  to  divide 
fo  magnificent  a fubje<5t.  Indeed  it  naturally 
divided  itfelf  into  three  parts — from  Oxford 
to  Windfor — from  Windfor  to  London — and 
from  London  to  the  fea.  An  imperial  river, 
like  the  Thames,  muft  be  navigated ; at  lead; 
it’s  two  lower  divifions  : but  inferior  rivers 
are  bed;  examined  by  an  excurfion  along  their 
banks. 

We  left  the  Derwent  in  it’s  declivous  courfe 
between  two  mountains.  One  of  them,  under 
whofe  fhadow  the  torrent  pours,  is  called 
Eagle’s  -cragg ; as  it’s  tremendous  rocks  are 
the  chief  habitation  of  thefe  birds ; and  feem 
to  be  confidered  by  them  as  a fort  of  cadle, 
which  from  time  immemorial  they  have  pof- 
fefied.  It  is  a common  fpecies  of  traffic  in 
this  country  to  fupply  the  curious  with  young 
eagles ; in  the  taking  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  very  expert.  They  obferve  the  nefts  from 
the  bottom  5 and  judging  of  the  age  of  the 
young  birds,  they  catch  the  opportunity, 
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when-  the  old  eagles  are  abroad,  and  let  them- 
felves  down  by  ropes  from  the  fummits  of 
the  cliffs.  We  faw  one  which  had  been  juft 
taken.  It  was  only  fix  weeks  old;  and  was 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  a turkey-hen.  It  feemed 
to  have  acquired  already  a full  fhare  of  ferocity ; 
and  fcreamed  violently,  if  we  offered  to  touch 
it. 

Many  large  birds  we  faw  amongft  thefe 
mountains,  failing  about  the  air,  which  we 
imagined  to  be  eagles : but  one  of  our  com- 
pany, being  a naturalift,  bad  us  obferve  their 
tail  feathers.  If  their  tails  were  forked,  they 
were  of  the  buzzard  fpecies  : the  tail  of  the 
eagle  is  circular. 

Among  the  anecdotes  we  heard  in  this 
country  of  eagles,  one  was  rather  curious 

An  eagle  was  feen  at  a diftance,  to 

pounce  it’s  prey ; which  it  carried,  in  a 
perpendicular  afcent,  aloft  into  the  air  ; and 
hanging  dubious  for  fome  time,  it  was  at 
length  obferved  to  defcend  in  the  fame  diredl 
line  ; and  it’s  fall,  as  it  approached,  feemed 
attended  with  an  odd,  tumbling  motion.  The 
caufe  was  foon  difcovered.  It  fell  ftone  dead 
on  the  ground ; and  a weafel,  which  it  had 
carried  up,  and  which  had  had  the  addrefs  to 
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kill  it’s  adverfary  in  the  air,  being  now  at 
liberty,  ran  away. 

We  had  accompanied  the  valley  of  Borro- 
dale  as  far  to  the  ead,  as  Eagle’s-cragg.  It 
dretches  alfo  to  the  weft;  tho  in  a more 
broken,  and  abrupt  form. 

Somewhat  further,  on  this  fide,  than  Eagle’s- 
cragg  lies  on  the  other,  rife  thofe  mountains, 
where  the  celebrated  black-lead  mine  is  wrought. 
I could  not  help  feeling  a friendly  attachment 
to  this  place,  which  every  lover  of  thfe  pencil 
mud:  feel,  as  deriving  from  this  mineral  one 
of  the  bed:  indiruments  of  his  art ; the  freed: 
and  readied:  expofitor  of  his  ideas.  We  faw 
the  fite  of  the  mine  at  a didance,  marked 
with  a dingy  yellow  dain,  from  the  ocher y 
mixtures  thrown  from  it’s  mouth,  which 
driver  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 

During  the  periodical  feafon  of  working 
it,  for  it  is  opened  only  once  in  feven  years, 
many  people  pick  up  a comfortable  fubddence 
from  the  fcraps  of  black-lead,  which  efcape 
amongd  the  coarfer  drata.  Thefe  are  honed 
gams.  But  a late  prolific  genius  in  fraud 
took  a very  indired  method  of  pofiefiing  a 
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fhare  of  this  rich  mineral.  A part  of  the 
mountain,  contiguous  to  the  mine,  was  his 
property.  Here,  at  the  expence  of  great 
labour,  he  fank  a fhaft,  which  he  carried 
diagonally,  till  he  entered  the  mine ; where, 
with  fubterraneous  wickednefs,  he  continued 
his  depredations  for  fome  time  undifcovered. 
At  length  his  fraud  was  brought  to  light ; and 
he  was  tried  at  Carlifle.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  cafe  had  no  precedent.  He  faved  his  life ; 
but  a law  was  obtained  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  mine,  to  defend  their  property  from  fuch 
indired  attacks  for  the  future. 

The  fun  was  now  declining,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  take  a nearer  view  of  the  mine  : 
nor  indeed  did  it  promife  more  on  the  fpot, 
than  it  difcovered  at  a diftance.  Befides,  the 
beauties  of  Watenlath  had  been  fo  ftrongly 
reprefented  to  us ; that  we  were  relblved  to 
go  in  queft  of  thofe  fcenes,  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

Watenlath  is  that  trad  of  mountainous 
country  (itfelf  furrounded  by  mountains  Hill 
higher)  which  coming  boldly  forward,  breaks 
down  abruptly  from  the  fouth,  upon  the  vale 
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of  Kefwick.  The  Hream,  which  forms  the 
fall  of  Lodoar,  adorns  firfl  the  fcenes  of  Wa- 
tenlath. 

“ Which  way  to  Watenlath  ?”  faid  one 
of  our  company  to  a peafant,  as  we  left  the 
vale  of  Borrodale.  “ That  way,”  faid  he, 
pointing  up  a lofty  mountain,  Heeper  than 
the  tiling  of  a houfe. 

To  thofe,  who  are  accuHomed  to  moun- 
tains, thefe  perpendicular  motions  may  be 
amufing : but  to  us,  whole  ideas  were  lefs 
elevated,  they  feemed  rather  peculiar.  And 
yet  there  is  fomething  unmanly  in  conceiving 
a difficulty  in  traverling  a path,  which,  we 
were  told,  the  women  of  the  country  would 
afcend  on  horfeback,  with  their  panniers  of 
eggs,  and  butter,  and  return  in  the  night. 
To  move  upwards,  keeping  a Heady  eye  on 
the  objects  before  us,  was  no  great  exercife 
to  the  brain : but  it  rather  gave  it  a rotation 
to  look  back  on  what  was  pall — and  to  lee 
our  companions  below  clinging,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  the  mountain’s  fide ; and  the  rifing 
brealls  and  bellies  of  their  horfes,  draining 
up  a path  fo  fleep,  that  it  feemed,  as  if  the 
leaft  falfe  Hep  would  have  carried  them  rolling 
many  hundred  yards  to  the  bottom. 


We 
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We  had  another  apprehenfion  * that  of  mis- 
taking our  way.  If  a mift  had  Suddenly 
overSpread  the  mountain,  which  is  a very 
common  incident,  we  might  have  wandered 
all  night : for  we  had  not  the  precaution  to 
take  a guide.  The  queftion  we  afked  of  the 
peafant,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain ; 
“ Which  way  to  Watenlath  ?”  we  found 
was  a very  improper  one*  We  fhould  have 
alked,  in  what  direction  we  were  to  Seek  it  ? 
For  way  there  was  none  $ except  here  and 
there  a blind  path  • which  being  itfelf  often 
bewildered,  of  courfe.  Served  only  to  bewilder 
us.  The  inhabitants  pay  little  attention  to 
paths:  they  fleer  along  thefe  wilds  by  land- 
marks , which  to  us  were  unknown. 

At  length  however,  after  a painful  perpen- 
dicular march  of  near  two  miles,  and  many 
a breathing  paufe,  which  our  horfes  required, 
we  gained  the  top.  Here  we  expected  at 
lead  to  be  rewarded  by  an  amuling  profpedl 
over  the  neighbouring  country.  But  in  this 
too  we  were  difappointed.  We  found  ourfelves 
in  the  midft  of  a bog,  with  dill  higher  grounds 
around  us : So  that  after  all  our  toil,  we  had 
a view  only  of  a vile  circumfcribed  wafte. 
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It  was  our  bufinefs  now  to  get  out  of  this 
unpleafant  fcene,  as  foon  as  we  could,  which 
was  a matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  An  eafy, 
and  ffiort  defcent,  on  the  other  lide  of  the 
mountain,  brought  us  quickly  to  Watenlath. 
Here  our  labours  were  amply  rewarded.  We 
fell  into  a piece  of  fcenery,  which  for  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  was  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
any  thing  we  had  yet  feen. 


The  firfl:  objeCt  we  found  was  a fmall  lake, 
about  two  miles  ;n  circumference,  through 
which  flows  the  Lodoar,  and  after  a courfe 
of  three  miles  farther,  forms  that  noble  caf- 
cade,  which  we  had  feen,  in  the  morning, 
at  the  head  of  Derwentwater. 

The  accompaniments  of  this  river,  from 
the  lake  of  Watenlath  to  it’s  fall,  make  the 
fcenery,  of  which  we  came  hither  in  quefl:. 

It  is  a valley  fo  contracted,  that  it  affords 
room  for  little  more  than  the  river,  and  a 
path,  at  the  bottom ; while  the  mountains, 
on  each  fide,  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  their 
fummits  are  fear ce  more  afunder  than  their 
bafes.  It  was  a new  idea.  Many  mountains 
we  had  feen  hanging  over  the  fides  of  vallies : 
vol.  i.  P but 
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but  to  be  immured,  through  a fpace  of  almoll 
three  miles,  within  a chafm  of  rifted  rocks, 
(for  that  was  in  faCl  the  idea  prefented  by 
the  fcene  before  us,)  was  a novel  circumllance 
tho  we  had  now  been  two  or  three  days  the 
inhabitants  of  mountains. 

The  form  of  this  valley  was  very  different 
from  the  valley  of  Borrodale.  The  one  led  us 
through  a winding  rout : the  other  is  nearly 
a villa.  Each  hath  it’s  mode  of  grandeur. 
The  valley  of  Borrodale  has  more  variety : 
but  this  is  certainly  the  more  majeflic  fcene. 
The  whole  is  only  one  vaft  effort.  In  point 
of  immenfity  indeed  it  yields  to  the  villa  at 
the  entrance  into  Cumberland.  It  is  not  fo 
vail  a whole : but  being  contracted  within  a 
fmaller  compafs,  we  examine  it’s  limits  with 
more  eafe : and  with  regard  to  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  feveral  objedls,  it  lofes  no- 
thing. As  we  Hood  under  the  beetling  cliffs 
on  each  lide,  they  were  too  near  for  infpeCtion  : 
their  harfh  features  wanted  foftening:  but  we 
had  noble  views  of  them  all  in  order,  both 
in  profpebl,  and  retrofpeSf.  Not  only  the  de- 
lign,  and  compolition,  but  the  very  flrokes 
of  nature’s  pencil  might  be  traced  through  the 
whole  fcene ; every  fraClured  rock,  and  every 
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hanging  Ihrub,  which  adorned  it,  was  brought 
within  the  compafs  of  the  eye : each  touch 
fo  carelefs,  and  yet  fo  determined : fo  wildly 
irregular ; and  yet  all  conducing  to  one  whole. 


When  we  arrived  at  tile  clofe  of  the  valley, 
the  grandeur  of  the  fcene  increafed.  It  open- 
ed into  an  amphitheatre,  the  area  of  which, 
like  the  valley,  that  led  to  it,  was  contracted ; 
fcarce  containing  the  circumference  of  a mile  : 
but  the  mountains,  which  invironed  it,  were 
grand  and  beautiful. 

In  moft  of  the  fcenes  we  had  palled,  we 
were  obliged  to  look  fot  contrail  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  defolation  : but  here  barren- 
nels  was  contralled  with  all  the  tints  of  vege- 
tation. The  mountains  in  front,  and  on  the 
left,  were  covered  with  wood,  which  mantled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Thofe  on 
the  right  were  barren ; yet  broken  fo  varioully, 
as  even  in  themfelves  to  make  a contrail. 
We  admire  the  ruins  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre : but  what  are  the  moll  magnificent 
of  the  works  of  art,  compared  with  fuch 
an  amphitheatre  as  this  ? Were  the  CololTeum 
itfelf  brought  hither,  and  placed  within  this 
area,  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  would  be  loll ; 
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and  the  ruin,  magnificent  as  it  is,  would 
dwindle  into  the  ornament  of  a fcene. 

$ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  amphitheatre,  an- 
other bright  mountain-torrent  joins  the  Lodoar 
from  the  eafi:,  and  forms  it  into  a more  con- 
liderable  ftream.  With  increafed  velocity,  (the 
ground  growing  every  Hep  more  declivous) 
it  now  pours  along  with  great  rapidity  ; and 
throwing  itfelf  into  the  thickefh  of  the  woods, 
which  clofe  the  fcene,  difappears.  The  ima- 
gination purfues  it’s  progrefs.  It’s  roar  is 
heard  through  the  woods ; and  it  is  plain  from 
the  found,  that  it  buffers  fome  great  convul- 
fion.  But  all  is  clofe;  impervious  rocks  and 
thickets  intervene,  and  totally  exclude  the 
fight. 

We  indeed  had  been  behind  the  fcenes ; 
and  knew  we  were,  at  that  inftant,  upon  the 
fummit  of  the  fall  of  Lodoar : but  the  ima- 
gination of  a Granger  would  be  held  in  fci- 
mulating  fufpenfe.  The  grandeur  of  the 
found  would  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the  fall ; 
and  his  eye  would  wifh  to  participate  of  what 
his  ear  alone  could  inadequately  judge. 

Tho  we  had  feen  the  fall  of  Lodoar  from 
the  bottom,  we  had  a curiofity  to  fee  how 
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it  appeared  from  the  top ; and  demounting, 
we  contrived,  by  winding  round  the  thickets, 
and  clinging  to  the  projections  of  the  rocks, 
to  get  a dangerous  peep  down  the  abyfs. 
There  was  nothing  piCturefque  in  the  view, 
but  fomething  immenfely  grand.  We  flood 
now  above  thofe  two  cheeks  of  the  chafm, 
through  which  the  water  forced  it’s  way ; 
and  which  in  the  morning,  when  feen  from 
the  bottom,  appeared  towering  to  a great 
height,  and  were  the  moft  interefling  parts 
of  the  view.  But  amidft  the  greatnefs  of  the 
objeCts,  which  now  furrounded  them  they 
were  totally  loft  j appearing  lefs  than  warts 
upon  thofe  vaft  limbs  of  nature,  to  which 
they  adhered. 


In  our  paffage  through  the  valley  of  Waten- 
lath,  we  met  with  many  fragments  of  rocks, 
in  which  the  feveral  component  ftrata  were 
very  ftrongly  marked.  In  fome  they  could 
not  have  been  more  regularly  formed  by  a 
rule  and  chiffel : and  in  a few,  (whofe  foftcr 
lamina  the  weather  had  decayed,)  as  perfeCt 
cornices  remained a as  art  could  have  produced. 
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Having  taken  * a view  of  all  this  fcenery, 
and  the  evening  beginning  now  to  clofe,  we 
thought  it  time  to  put  a ftop  to  our  curiofity, 
and  return  to  Ivefwick  ^ from  which  we  were 
about  four  miles  diflant.  In  the  morning  we 
rode  along  the  edge  of  the  lake : but  as  we 
were  now  upon  the  higher  grounds,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a compafs  round  the  moun- 
tains. 

Thefe  defolate  grounds  are  very  little  in- 
habited. We  heard  of  a defign  to  introduce 
goats  among  them,  with  a view  to  make  Kef- 
wick  as  celebrated  for  drinking  goat’s-whey, 
as  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scot- 
land. In  fome  places  indeed,  where  there 
are  valuable  woods.,  the  goat  might  be  a per- 
nicious inmate.  Eut  in  many  places,  as  we 
rode,  the  bare  and  craggy  tides  of  hills  feemed 
capable  of  feeding  nothing  elfe.  Frequent 
little  plots  of  herbage  grow  every  where  among 
the  rocks,  inacceflible  to  any  other  animal. 
Even  fheep  on  many  of  thefe  doping  fhelves 
could  find  no  footing.  All  this  paflurage 
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therefore  is  loft  for  want  of  goats  to  brouze 
it. 

In  a pidurefque  light,  no  ornament  is  more 
adapted  to  a mountainous,  and  rocky  coun- 
try, than  thefe  animals.  Their  colours  are 
beautiful,  (in  thofe  particularly  of  a darker 
hue)  often  playing  into  each  other  with  great 
harmony.  But  among  thefe  animals,  (as  among 
all  others)  the  pied  are  the  moft  unpleafing ; 
in  which  oppofite  colours  come  full  upon 
each  other,  without  any  intervening  tint. 

The  fhagginefs  of  the  goat  alfo  is  as  beau- 
tiful, as  the  colours,  which  adorn  him ; his 
hair  depending  in  that  eafy  flow,  which  the 
pencil  wifhes  to  imitate. 

His  addons  are  flill  more  pleafing.  It 
would  add  new  terror  to  a fcene,  to  fee  an 
animal  brouzing  on  the  deep  of  a perpen- 
dicular rock ; or  hanging  on  the  veiy  edge 
of  a projeding  precipice.  Virgil  feems  to 
have  looked  at  thefe  attitudes  of  terror  with 
delight : 

— Ite,  cape) la; ; 

Non  ego  vos  pofthac,  viridi  proje&us  in  antro,. 

Dumosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo. 
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SECT.  XV. 


IN  our  rout  to  Borrodale,  we  palled  through 
the  eaftern,  and  fouthem  parts  of  that 
mountainous  country,  which  bounds  the  lake 
of  Derwent : — in  our  next  expedition  we  pro- 
pofed  to  view  the  weftern. 


From  Kefwick  we  mounted  the  hills  on 
the  north-weft  of  the  lake;  and,  on  the 
other  tide,  fell  into  the  valley  of  Newlands, 
which  we  traverfed  from  end  to  end.  It  was 
a lovely  fcene,  totally  different  from  the  rude 
vallies  we  had  yet  met  with.  The  mountains, 
in  general,  on  this  fide  of  the  lake  wear  a 
fmoother  form,  than  thofe  either  on  the  eaft, 
or  on  the  fouth.  Of  this  fmoothnefs  of  fea~ 
ture  in  the  higher  grounds  the  lower  participate. 
The  mountain  vallies  we  had  hitherto  feen, 
were  wild,  rocky,  and  defolate.  But  here 
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the  idea  of  terror  was  excluded.  The  valley 
of  New- lands  was  even  adorned  with  the  beau- 
ties of  luxuriant  nature.  We  travelled  through 
groves,  which  were  fometimes  open,  and 
fometimes  dole  ; with  a fparkling  ftream, 
the  common  attendant  of  thefe  vallies,  ac- 
companying us,  through  the  whole  fcene. 

Having  been  amufed  with  this  fweet  fcenery 
about  three  miles,  we  entered  another  valley, 
or  rather  a mountain  recefs,  called  the  valley 
of  Gafcadale.  I call  it  a recefs,  becaufe  it 
is  foon  terminated  by  a mountain  running 
athwart,  wrhich  denies  any  further  paflage. 
Inftead  therefore  of  entering  Gafcadale,  we 
were  obliged  to  climb  the  hill,  which  forms 
one  of  it’s  fides  ; and  from  the  fummit,  we 
had  a view  not  only  of  Gafcadale,  but  of 
many  other  mountain  recedes,  all  which  par- 
ticipate more  or  lefs,  of  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
high  grounds  in  their  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  them  were  fcooped,  and  hollowed  into  very 
beautiful  forms ; in  which  wood  alone  was 
wanting. 

The  valley  of  Gafcadale  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  novelty.  It  was  (a  fcene 
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wholly  new  in  this  rugged  country)  a deep 
mountain  recefs,  invironed  on  every  fide,  except 
the  entrance,  by  fmooth,  Hoping  hills,  which 
are  adorned  neither  with  wood,  nor  rock,  nor 
broken  ground ; but  fweep  down  from  fide 
to  fide,  with  the  greatefl  regularity.  We 
fcarce  remembered  to  have  feen  in  any  place, 
an  operation  of  nature  more  completely  formal. 
At  the  head  of  this  recefs  is  a grand  cafcade. 
We  fuppofed  it  to  be  no  great  objed  of 
beauty,  as  it  was  probably  void  of  all  accom- 
paniments : but  it’s  poverty  was  hid  heneath  a 
veil.  The  clouds  which  were  gathering  upon 
the  mountains,  and  fweeping  along  the  val- 
lies,  began  to  intercept  our  view.  Every 
thing  was  wrapped  in  obfcuri ty.  When  we 

flood  even  on  the  fummit  of  the  cafcade,  we 
could  only  hear  the  torrent  roar ; but  could 
not  obtain  the  leaf!  glimpfe  of  it,  tho  no 
objed  intervened.  The  whole  valley  of  Gaf- 
cadale  imoaked  like  a boiling  caldron ; and 
we  got  our  ideas  of  it  only  by  catches,  as  the 
volumes  of  clouds  difperfed,  at  intervals,  into 
purer  air. 

But  what  we  loft  in  one  refped  by  the 
grofinefs  of  the  atmofphere,  we  gained  in 
another.  Tho  it  is  probable  fbme  views  were 
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obfcured,  which  might  have  pleafed  us  y it  is 
equally  probable,  that  many  of  thofe  difgufling 
features,  with  which  we  might  have  been 
prefented,  were  foftened,  and  rendered  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye. — Here  indeed  the  mifty 
hue  was,  in  general,  laid  on  with  too  full  a 
pencil.  The  face  of  nature  was  rather  blotted 
out,  than  obfcured.  The  whole  view  was 
in  that  flate,  which  Thomfon  fo  well  de~ 
fcribes  : 

— No  more  the  mountain  fills  the  eye 

With  great  variety ; but  in  a night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baffled  fenfe, 

Sinks  dark  and  dreary.  Thence  expanding  wide 
The  huge  dufk  gradual,  fwallows  up  the  plain. 

Vanifh  the  woods.  The  dim  feen  river  feems 
Sullen  and  flow  to  rowl  the  mifty  wave. 


Among  the  beautiful  appearances  of  fogs, 
and  mills,  their  gradually  going  off  may  be 
obferved.  A landfcape  takes  a variety  of  pleaf- 
ing  hues,  as  it  paffes,  in  a retiring  fog, 
through  the  different  modes  of  obfcurity  into 
full  fplendor. 
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There  is  great  beauty  alio  in  a fog’s  partially 
clearing  up  at  once , as  it  often  does  ; and 
prefenting'  fome  diftant  piece  of  landfcape 
under  great  radiance ; when  all  the  furround- 
ing parts  are  ftill  in  obfcurity.  The  curtain 
is  not  intirely  drawn  up  • it  is  only  juft  raifed, 
to  let  in  fome  beautiful,  tranfient  view;  and 
perhaps  falling  again,  while  we  admire,  leaves 
us  that  ardent  reliih,  which  we  have  for 

plead ng  objects  fuddenly  removed. Some 

very  beautiful  ideas  of  this  kind  were  difplayed 
on  the  fummits  of  Gafcadale.  Tho  the  moun- 
tains around  us,  and  the  contracted  vallies  in 
our  neighbourhood,  were  all  fo  much  abforbed 
in  the  dark  atmolphere  of  clouds  and  vapours ; 
we  could  difcover,  in  catches,  through  their 
thinner  Ikirts,  the  vale  of  Kefwick,  at  a 
diftance,  overfpread  with  ferenity  and  fun- 
fhine. 

The  mountain,  over  which  we  paffed,  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  a hawfe, 
or  ftoppage,  in  pafiing  from  one  diftriCt  to 
another ; -the  valley  being  clofed,  and  no  other 
way  left.  This  hawfe,  tho  not  fo  fteep  as 
the  mountain,  which  led  us  to  Watenlath, 
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Was  of  much  longer  continuance ; and  in  fome 
parts  carried  us  very  near  the  edges  of  preci- 
pices: but  furrounded  by  fogs,  we  kept  the 
path  before  us ; and  if  there  was  danger,  we 
feldom  faw  it. 

As  we  began  to  defcend,  we  breathed  a 
purer  air;  and  got  a fight  of  the  landfcape 
before  us.  It  was  a fcene,  unlike  what  wc 
had  juft  pafled;  but  only,  as  the  botanifl 
ipeaks,  a variety  of  the  fame  genus;  corre* 
fponding  intirely  with  the  character  of  the 
country,  which  we  now  traverfed.  Three 
broad  mountains.  Hoping  into  each  other, 
formed  a tripartite  valley,  centering  in  one 
point.  The  furface  of  each  mountain  was 
fmooth  to  it’s  very  fummit ; except  that,  here 
•and  there,  a few  large  ftones  lay  fcattered 
about : fome  of  them  fixed  in  the  foil ; but 
none  of  them  deferving  the  appellation  of  a 
rock.  Through  two  of  the  divifions  of  this 
valley  ran  different  flreams ; each  of  them  as 
unfringed,  and  fimple,  as  the  mountains  they 
fevered.  Thefe  flreams  uniting  in  the  centre, 
formed  a third.  The  whole  was  a peculiai 
and  novel  fcene ; but  neither  interefling,  nor 
pidturefque. 
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Thefe  fmooth-coated  mountains,  tho  of 
little  eftimation  in  the  painter’s  eye,  are  how- 
ever great  fources  of  plenty.  They  are  the 
nurferies  of  ffieep ; which  are  bred  here,  and 
fatted  in  the  vallies. 

But  the  life  of  a fhepherd,  in  this  country, 
is  not  an  Arcadian  life.  His  occupation  fub- 
je&s  him  to  many  difficulties,  in  the  winter 
efpecially,  when  he  is  often  obliged  to  attend 
his  flock  on  the  bleak  fide  of  a mountain, 
which  engages  him  in  many  a painful  vigil. 
And  when  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fnow,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  his  em- 
ployment becomes  then  a dangerous  one.  It 
feldom  happens,  but  that  fome  part  of  his 
flock  is  flowed  up ; and  in  preferving  their 
lives,  he  mud  often  expofe  his  own. 

After  winding  about  two  miles  along  the 
edge  of  one  of  thefe  fmooth  mountains,  we 
dropped  at  once  into  a beautiful  vale,  called 
the  vale  of  Butermer,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  adorned  by  a lake  of  the  fame  name. 
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This  lake  is  frnall ; about  a mile  and  a half 
in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth ; of  an 
oblong  form ; fweeping,  at  one  end,  round  a 
woody  promontory.  But  this  fweep  is  rather 
forced ; and  from  fome  points  makes  too 
acute  an  angle.  It  is  one  of  thofe  lines, 
which  would  have  a better  effed  from  a boat*, 
A lower  point  would  foften  it’s  abruptnefs. 
In  other  parts  alfo  the  lines  of  this  lake  are 
rather  too  fquare.  The  fcenery  however  about 
it  is  grand,  and  beautiful. 

On  the  weftern  fide,  a long  range  of  moun- 
tainous declivity  extends  from  end  to  end ; 
falling  every  where  precipitately  into  the 
water,  at  leaf!  it  had  that  appearance  to  the 
eye : tho  on  the  Ipot  probably  a margin  of 
meadow  might  fhoot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  as  we  obferved  at  Kefwick.  Of 
the  line,  which  the  fummit  of  this  mountain 
formed,  we  could  not  eafily  judge;  as  it  was 
in  a great  meafure  hid  in  clouds. 

The  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  is  woody ; 
and  contrails  happily  with  the  wellern.  But 
the  wood  is  of  that  kind,  which  is  periodically 


* See  page  96. 
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cut  down,  and  was  not  in  perfection,  when 
we  faw  it. 

Near  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  is  the  loftieffc 
cafcade  we  had  ever  feen.  It  hardly,  I think, 
falls  through  a lefs  defcent  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  But  it  is  an  objedt  of  no 
beauty ; it  is  barren  of  accompaniments ; and 
appears,  at  a diftance,  like  a white  ribbon 
bifedting  the  mountain.  The  people  of  the 
country,  alluding  to  the  whitenefs  of  it’s  foam, 
call  it  four-jnilk-force . 

The  vale  of  Butermer  is  rather  confined  in 
that  part,  which  the  lake  occupies.  Below, 
it  extends  a confiderable  way : but  our  rout 
led  us  firffc  above,  in  queft  of  fome  rocky 
mountains,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
highefl  precipices  in  the  country.  Thefe  fcenes, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Gatefgarth - 
dale,  open  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Here  we  found  two  vallies,  formed  by  a 
mountain  on  each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle. 
The  right  hand  valley  was  foon  clofed  by  a 
hawfe : that  on  the  left  led  directly  to  the 
fcenes  we  fought. 

The  tranfition  here,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
procefs  of  nature,  is  abrupt.  We  had  been 
travelling,  all  the  morning,  among  mountains 
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perfectly  fmooth,  and  covered  with  herbage; 
and  now  found  ourfelves  fuddenly  among  craggs 
and  rocks,  and  precipices,  as  wild,  and  hide- 
ous, as  any  we  had  feen. 


Gatefgarth-dale , into  which  we  foon  entered, 
is  indeed  a very  tremendous  fcene.  Like  all 
the  vallies  we  had  yet  found,  it  had  a peculiar 
charader.  It’s  features  were  it’s  own.  It 
was  not  a villa  like  the  valley  of  Watenlathj 
nor  had  it  any  of  the  fudden  turns  of  the  valley 
of  Borrodale:  but  it  wound  flowly,  and  fo- 
lemnly  in  one  large  fegment.  It  was  wider  alfo 
than  either  of  thofe  vallies ; being  at  lead 
half  a quarter  of  a mile  from  dde  to  fide; 
which  didance  it  pretty  uniformly  obfervedj 
the  rocky  mountains,  which  invironed  it, 
keeping  their  line  with  great  exadnefs ; at 
lead,  never  breaking  out  into  any  violent 
projedions. 

The  area  of  this  valley  is,  in  general,  con- 
cave 5 the  lides  almod  perpendicular,  compoled 
of  a kind  of  broken  craggy  rock,  the  ruins 
of  which  every  where  drew  the  valley ; and 
give  it  dill  more  the  idea  of  defolation. 
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The  river  alfo,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  is  the  principal  fupply  of  the  lake,  is  as 
wild  as  the  valley  itfelf.  It  has  no  banks, 
but  the  fragments  of  rocks ; no  bed,  but  a 
channel  compofed  of  rocky  firata,  among 
which  the  water  forces  it’s  courfe.  It’s  chan- 
nel, as  well  as  it’s  bank,  is  formed  of  loofe 
Hones,  and  fragments,  which  break,  and  di- 
vide the  ftream  into  a fucceflion  of  wild,  im- 
petuous eddies. 

A dream,  which  is  the  natural  fource  of 
plenty,  is  perhaps  when  unaccompanied  with 
verdure,  the  flrongefl:  emblem  of  defolation. 
It  fhews  the  fpot  to  be  fo  barren,  that  even 
the  greatefl:  fource  of  abundance  can  produce 
nothing.  The  whole  valley  indeed  joined  in 
imprefling  the  fame  idea.  Fruitful  nature, 
making  in  every  part  of  her  ample  range,  un- 
remitting efforts  to  vegetate,  could  not  here 
produce  a Angle  germin. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  grandeur  of  the  valley 
increafed.  We  had  been  prepared  indeed  to 
fee  the  higheft  precipices,  which  the  country 
produced.  Such  a preface  is  generally  pro- 
ductive of  difappointment ; but  on  this  occaflon 
it  did  no  injury.  The  fancy  had  Hill  it’s  fcope. 
We  found  the  mountains  fo  over-hung  with 
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cloud?,  that  we  could  form  little  judgment 
of  their  height.  Our  guide  told  us,  they 
were  twice  as  high,  as  we  could  fee:  which 
however  we  did  not  believe  from  the  obferva- 
tions  we  were  able  to  make,  as  the  clcuds, 
at  intervals,  floated  paft;  and  difcovered,  here 
and  there,  the  fhadowy  forms  of  the  rocky 
fummits.  A great  height  however  they  cer- 
taily  were ; and  the  darknefs,  in  which  they 
were  wrapped,  gave  us  a new  illuftration  of 
the  grandeur  of  thofe  ideas,  which  arife  from 
obfcurity.  “ Dark,  confufed,  uncertain  ima- 
“ ges,  Mr.  Burk  very  juftly  obferves,  have 
“ a greater  power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the 
grander  paffions,  than  thofe,  which  are 
more  clear,  and  determinate.  For  hardly 
“ any  thing  can  ftrike  the  mind  wdth  it’s 
“ greatnels,  which  does  not  make  fom'e  fort 
iC  of  approach  towards  infinity  -3  which  no- 
(t  thing  can  do,  whilft  we  are  able  to  per- 
££  ceive  it’s  bounds : but  to  fee  an  cbjedt 
“ diflinftly,  and  to  perceive  it’s  bounds,  is 
<£  one,  and  the  fame  thing,  A clear  idea 
£{  therefore  is  another  name  for  a little  idea*,” 
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The  middle  of  the  valley  is  adorned,  as 
thefe  vallies,  in  fome  part,  often  are,  by  a 
craggy  hill  ; on  the  top  of  which  hands  the 
fragment  of  a rock;  that  looks,  in  Ofiian’s 
language,  like  the  Jlone  of  power — the  rude 
deity  of  defolation,  -to  which  the  fcene  is 
lacred. 

This  valley  is  not  more  than  fix  miles  from 
the  black-lead  mines ; and  would  have  led  us 
to  them,  if  we  had  purfued  it’s  courfe. 

Having  travelled  about  three  miles  in  this 
dreary  fcene ; and  having  taken  fuch  a view, 
as  we  could  obtain,  of  the  bold  inclofures, 
which  contained  it;  we  returned  by  the  fame 
rout  we  came,  threading  the  valley,  and  fkirt- 
ing  the  lake  along  it’s  eafiern  coafi:,  till  we 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Here  we  fell 
into  a country  very  different  from  that  we  had 
left. 


The  vale  of  Butermer,  which  extends  many 
miles  below  the  lake,  is  a wide,  variegated 
fcelie,  full  of  riling  and  falling  ground ; woody 
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In  many  parts ; well  inhabited  in  fome  j fruit- 
ful, and  luxuriant  in  all. 

Here  we  found  a village,  where  we  made 
a luxurious  repaft,  as  ufual,  on  eggs  and  milk ; 
and  met,  in  the  chearful  and  healthy  looks  of 
the  inhabitants,  new  proofs  of  the  narrow 
limits,  in  which  all  the  real  wants  of  life 
are  comprized. 
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